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ORIGINAL TRAITS OF CHARACTER. 


A SCHOOL INCIDENT. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART THE SECOND. 
BY THEODORE 8. FAY. 


A rew weeks after this incident, my father asked me to ride with 
him, which I was often in the habit of doing. It was a pleasant 
summer afternoon, and we pursued our way down to the ferry-boat 
that plied between New-York and Hoboken. I never knew nature 
more peaceful and beautiful, and perhaps the scene from the Bay 
is as lovely, in its way, as the earth can show 

On landing we rode up a delightful path that led through a thick 
wood along the shore, commanding magnificent views of the tuwn, 
river, bay, shipping, and neighbouring country. At length we stop- 
ped at a small cottage, the aspect of which charmed me greatly 
It was white as snow, and the little columns by the door were in- 
tertwined with flowers. A neat garden lay on one side, and a small 
hot-house appeared to contain some rare plants. 

“Ts it not a pretty spot!" said my father 

I fully acquiesced, and discovered some anxiety to learn whom 
we had come to visit 

* Let us enter,”’ said my father 

We did so. If anything could surpass the neatness of the exte- 
riour, it was the internal arrangements of this lovely and yet simpie 
abode. There was nothing to be seen costly or elegant; all was 
plain and unpretending; but the curtains were of a snowy white- 
ness, the floor and tables clean; and everything arranged with the 
utmost order. Some pleasing paintings hung against the walls, and 
were placed on the mantelpiece, and several cases were filled with 
books. An aged lady of a pleasing appearance, and a young gir!1— 
than whom I thought I had never seen any one so beautiful, did the 
honours of our reception. They seemed to have expected my fa- 
ther, for a table was set out, with a spotless napkin, a large bowl 
of cream, and some sugared fruits. There was a piano and musick- 
books, and after having partaken of the refreshment, the young girl 
was requested to try the piano, of which it appeared my father had 
ust made her a present. There was a little air of mystery about all 
this which I could not fathom. Our beautiful companion complied 
without hesitation. Her voice was full of musick ; she had been well 
taught, and, moreover, possessed taste and fee ling. She sang some 
melodies then recently published by Moore, with a simplicity that 
charmed me. Her air had in it something pensive that awakened 
sympathy. Her smile was soft and sweet, and left her features sad ; 
and in the melancholy passages of the musick, I thought I detected 
in her manner a feeling as if she were applying the sentiment to 
herself. I was strongly interested in her, and, on our return, was 
vehement in expressions of delight. 

‘They are an interesting family,” said my father; **a natural 
refinement imparts to thei the elegance and taste generally derived 
from education.”’ 

They are not common people, certainly,” said I 

‘The grandmother is a plain woman, full of good sense,” replied 
my father, ** without any of the advantages of cultivation. The 
young lady has received many advantages. You will be surprised 
when I tell you who they are, since they seem to have made such a 
favourable impression upon you. The elderly lady is the grandmother 
of Mr. Brace, your unfortunate usher. The other is his sister.” 

“Mr. Brace! “Mr. Brace! What, 


cruel, stupid pedagogue, are they relations of his ?” 


said | that despotick, 
You are a little too fast, my son,”’ sa.d my father. ** Mr. Brace, 
whatever may be his faults, 1s neither stupid nor a pedagogue 


f he has an unfortunate manner, he has a good head aud a good 


Mr. Brace 





“You shall judge for yourself. His father was a southern mer- 
chant, oriyin V poor, who amassed array id fortune and educat gd his 
jren as vou have seen. Mr. Brace was intended for the bar, 
and his sister received the accomplishinents which her lather deemed 
proper fora lady. A few years ago the father died suddenly and a 
ankrupt.”” 
\ bankr 
‘A bankru; —leaving his widow, daughter and son, pennviess 
and frendless in a world v . for the orphan, has little charms.” 





‘The orphan '" 


Mr. Brace stepped forward for the support of his bereaved family 


He had not yet a juired his profession, and had, therefore, no 


hood but labouring as an usher ina school 


Fora long ume he could not succeed even in the sad alternative of 


means of gaining a liveli 


getting this species of employment. Mr. Stanley at length heard 


of him, and understanding his situation, his honesty, avd high sense 


of honour, he engaged him in his establishment. He bas found him 
a faithful and useful aid. His only tault is a too eager zeal in his 
vocation. It arises from an honourable wish to do his duty. With 
the salary connected with this situation—he has, for some years, 
supported his mother and sister in this cottage, whither he repaired, 
every evening, after the toils of the day, te cheer ther minds—to 
bring them the little comforts of life—and to pursue his studies 
He has a taste for botany. The pretty garden is the work of his 
hands ; as are also the paintings, which you admired upon the walls 
I am told that it would be impossible to find a more devoted 3on and 
affectionate brother. His manner is hard and unprepossessing 
Perhaps he i#wanting in the more light and graceful attributes of 
character. He cannot sing, or dance’’—(I thought there was a little 
irony in the emphasis of these words,)—* and he has not, as Othello 
says, ‘ those soft parts of speech which chamberers have ,* but what 
then—he has the virtues of a man, and a good one. He performs 
a duty. He is offering up the truest worsinp to his Maker. To 
the heart of that aged mother he is a support—a happiness; to the 
tender beauty of his sister, he is a protector and a guide 
prayers ascend for him daily.’ Tears rolled down my cheeks 
‘You are aware, inv dear boy,’ continued my father, * that in 
consequence of the incident with you, he has lost his place. He 
has now no means of support, and is living upon the limited 
savings of his past labours. Mr. Stanley told me, that he had never 
a better instructor, only for that manner, which prevented his being 
popular ameng his boys. He could not retain him in his service 
after what occurred, ‘ without injuring the reputation of his esta 
blishment.’ ” 

**T am very sorry, sir. I had no idea that any such consequences 
would or could have followed what I did 
knees to him, before the whole school, if Mr. Stanley will take 
him back.” 

* No—that would not be proper—I do not admire kneeling on 
I do not attach any 


1 will go down on my 


What is done, is done 
Mr. Brace, whavever may 


such slight occasions 
particular criminality to your share tn it 
be his virtues, was certainly to blame; and so is Mr. Stanley, for 
I allow much for 


pursuing such a brutal system of instruction 
Such 


your situation, and do not wish to impair your self-respect 
collisions are disagreeable, but they may be sometimes necessary. | 
have given you this insight into the affair, not to humiliate or wound, 
but to instruct you. I wish you to see how good and evil are linked 
together—what painful consequences may unexpectedly follow from 
the indulgence of a momentary impulse—what a dangerous thing it 
is to go through life without reflection, prudence, moderation, and 
It is not always prope, to pursue a course to the ex- 
tremity, even when you are in the right. I fear you have neglecied 
opportunities to conciliate Mr. Brace ; or, that having found yourself 
in that relation with him, you did not take the most wise and noble 


forbearance 


course to escape from it.” 
** What other could I have taken, sir’ A blow put an end to my 
I lost my reason, and if I had held in my hand 


presence of mind 
I was 


a pistol, I cannot say but that I should have discharged it 
scarcely conscious what T did.” 

“Exactly, but vou should never suffer yourself to lose coolness 
and presence of mind—he who does so, is as bad as a drunkard— 
and you confess, vou might have committed murder.” 

** What could I, what ought I to have done *” 

“ Listen —When I was a boy, like yourself, at school, one of my 
friends was placed in a situation resembling yours. He, like you, 
had determined never to submit to a blow, and a hot-headed usher, 
like Mr. Brace, one day struck him. He was larger than you, and 
was possessed of sufficient personal strength, to have knocked him 
Instead of doimg so, he verv calmly said, * Sir, my re spect 
walls, and my 
indignity which you have inflicted upon me: | 


down 


for these unwillingness to afford a bad exa nple, 


make me bear the 
have done no wrong, and cannot be disgraced by a punishment 





which I have never merited; but I shall request my father to re- 
move me troma s tion, where I mav be to-morrow exposed to 
a similar injustice.” The usher was rebuked by his calmness and 
magnanimity, and frightened by the consciousness that he had been 
in the wrong He solicned his forgiveness before a!l those who 
hed witnessed the insult, and, not only did he never again presume 
to strike the young hero—for e has since become known to the 
world as one—but the custom of corporeal punishment, before too 


prevalent in the school, went almost entirely out of fashion.” 
* AN, 


*“ Do not be gneved le 


mv dear father, if | had but known this story before—”" 


is full of similar dilemmas—you wil! 
not long want opportunities of displaying moral courage and self 
command, if you possess them.— With them, you may become any- 
thing—without them, my son, as you advance in life, you will be 
betrayed into actions, which will cover you with regret and self- 


reproach.” 


Their 


SKETCHES OF THE METROPOLIS, 


THE STREETS OF NEW-YVORK. 


BROADWAY-——-CHATHAM- STREET 


I Love the streets of our modern Babel. There is not a foot of 
the trotioir in Broadway, from its union with the plant carpet of 
verdure on the Battery, unul it skirts the gravel walks of the Park, 
which is not dear to me, as the dark eyes and shadowy lashes of a 
hour: to the heart of a true Mussulman 
There ts poetry in the very flaggut g of that charming thoroug! 
fare, for hath it not echoed to the tread of her, the very sole of 
whose slipper was a shrine at which | was a devoui worshipper’ 
iscourse not to me of the nooks and solitary places which cluster 
around the picturesque shores of our inland seas, and majyestick m- 
vers, while | can roam along the crowded thoroughfares of the me 
tropolis—a hermit amid the multitude 
fancies at will—or, if it please me to dally awhile with the thought 


weaving mine own bright 


less, or laugh with the merry, or to attudimize with the fashionable- 
the lamp of Aladdin is mine—presto-change nd it is gone ' 
Broadway—dear Broadway ' of the gay and serious- 
the wealthy and the houseless—the clothed in purple, 
clad in linsey-woolsey—thy restless current, like the 
Lethe, rolls onward to oblivion—leavu vy bo trace of the desires and 


Channel 
and the half 
waters of 


passions, monstrosities and vagaries which run their daily career 
within thy linits' It is a common truism, uttered alike by citizen 
and stranger, that there is but one Broadway in Amenca. Other 


cities have their beautiful prome: ades and attractive thoroughtares 


—but he who desires to view human nature in all its varieties—to 


meet splendour and parade, frivolity and eccentricity, pride and hu- 
mility mingled, and jostled, and jumbled together, for one moment 
~and the next separate and distinct—distant as earth from heaven 
must visit fhe Broadway 
From the Bowling Green to Cedar-street, fashionable boarding 
houses invite resident and visiter to enjoy their comforts and luxu 


lar and Canal-streets, shops tastefully adorned 


Here are d 


ries. Between Cec 


meet the eve on either hand splayed in their most al 


luring dress the wares of booksellers and musick venders—dealers 
m silks, satis d laces—importers of toys, carpeting, and ar 
ouais—contfectioners and perfume merchant tailors, hatters, and 


jewe llers: in short, every article which can please the fancy is here 
daily exposed to the gaze of the curious 
Opposite the Park — Titan-like—nses the Astor House, 


its intenour combining all the conve 


assive 
substantial and mnposing 
ences and elegancies of a princely hotel 
marshalled into obed 
skill of the proprietors 

A lounge in tue saloon of the 
and departures, isa study) Scores of new faces appear as if by « 


its hundreds of servants 


j 


ence and system by the admirable tact and 


Astor, durmg the hours of arrivals 


chantment, and dozens of familiar countensnees vanish in a breath 
The dark-eved dat ghter of the south flits by like a beautiful vieror re 
on one hand—the blue-eved beauty of the west, and the 





t 
pensive maiden from the east, attract your notice on the other But 
all this bustle and activity creates no confusion 
move harmoniousiy within their 


Porters waiters 
chambermaids, and bar-keepers, all 
different spheres Loung 
spring at your elbow, and in a twinkling your wishes are gratified 
The American. on the opy 
your notice—conducted by that favourite of the travelling publick, 
at West Point was so long the centre of at 
blossom, and fruit Like the 


ng on your ottoman you touch the elastick 
osite corver of Barclay-street, attracts 
Cozzens, whose hote! 
traction during the seasons of bud 
proprietors of the Astor, Cozzens is an arfist. Possessing a rare 
tact of giving to his wishes the force of commar d, le appears ever 
at your side when his presence is desired. The City-Hotel still cor 
tinves one of the distinct features of Brosdway, and i said to be 
while Waslington Ho 
and Congress Hall, 


conducted admirably by its new proprietors 
tel, Carlton-House, and the Atheneum above, 


the Tremont, and Franlin below the Park, still flourish as of old 
If you desire a bird’s-eve view of s great thorougilare at its 
most attractive point, join me on some sunny afternoon at the Ame 


rican Museum, situated a i nction of Broadway, Chatham Row 
and Ann-strect. We will pause on the balcony, which comn 
cates with the second fluor, and wew the living tide rolling its 
parted current at our fee 

Cast your eves to t of the Ciutv-Hall, along Chath: street 

~that w vi shwhich the population of the whole 
north-east set ! city is diegorge aie ! 
of bakers’ and milkmen’s carts, drays, coa i es, furn 
ture cars, and fruit, ve ¢, charcoal, and oveter wagons, which 
block up the pavement The motley crowd the sidewalks are 
you perceive, ¢ ved of | skere of pe papers, rac ‘ 
loco mate et nos, ery yt roware nechanicks 
and labourers I the ‘ 1 mer t Clerks 
seamstresses, ar * nerchants and shop-keeper pick 
pockets | t ! ore tht hie pretensn “—), els 
5 I ff ¢ y J t f ! ct uti¢ s Ta le A those 
vhereabout a ‘ ‘ a mystery to all but l lays 
and his mnvermicor 

Tort ng to the left, the w ve sweep ol Broadway, from Trinity 
Church to Canal-street, 1s w the scope of your vision On co 
templating its never-cea stie, your first reflec m causes yo 
tu exclaim ( stham street, vet how diss at 

The same mass of an be rs actuated by like passions, um- 
nulses, and desires—ve ) Outward seeming the very pertections of 


i 
contrast Private ¢ iges, the highly polished panels of which 


back the s drawn by animals whose blood and ac- 


tions might ecatiie tuem to ay lace in the stud of an emperour— 


flash 
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while the charioteer handles his gay ribands with that skill and tact 
which can alone be reached by a genius in his line. he liveried 
fuotman exhibits his slender form to the utmost advantage as it 
sways gracefully to and fro with the motion of the vehicle, and the 
study of a month would not qualify a tyro to nval the courteous 
salute with which he greets his fellows as they pass. Numbers of 
these beautiful vehicles roll along Broadway im tine weather, and it 
is pleasant to take note of the fitness of their appointments from the 
set of the harness—faultless in model and exquisite in finish—to 
the perfect balance of the body on its ¢ lastick springs. But beau- 
tiful as is the display of coaches, omnibuses, cabriolets, chariots, 
phaetons, barouches, gigs and tilburys, which pass and repass on the 
pavement, the ¢roftorr is the great point of attraction. The votaries 
of fashion of either sex here exhibit their decorations to the admi- 
ring gaze of the uninitiated, and he must be fastidious indeed whose 
taste is not satisfied with any of the varied specimens of apparel 
which pass in review before him. Were it fair to individualize, | 
would direct your attention to yon modest /ittle maiden in plain 
satin, leghorn bonnet, and fawn coloured slippers, as my bean ideal 
of taste and propriety 

It is very obvious, however, by the glance of superiority of the 
queen-like beauty now passing her, that we are at Issue on the ques- 
ton of taste ; and I must confess that her beautiful blue eyes and 
half-parting lips have reversed my decision 

Consider me, therefore, for the next five minutes enlisted in the 
cause of beauty in laces, flounces, and feathers, while gentlemen 
with quizzing-glasses at their button-hole, ebony canes and whale- 
bone corsets, are the only gallants worthy of ranking as their escort 
But the coup d'ar/ is still more imposing; and the brilliant throng, 
with their gay dresses, throw the more humble features of the pros- 
pect into shadow, until the shifting panorama appears like a moving 
rainbow 

Chatham, below Pearl-street, is the Lombard-street of the metro- 
polis, where the descendants of the once favoured children of Israel 
are congregated as pawnbrokers and dealers in second-hand clothing 

Chatham-square, from time immemorial, has been the paradise of 
shoe dealers, where * leather and prunella’”’ obviously holds a higher 
rank than was assigned to them by the Bard of Avon 

I was much amused in passing by the shops of these helpers to 
the understanding, a few evenings since, to view the ingenious me- 
thods they devised to attract custom. On the front of one, the 
words * no humbug” stood in bold relief—while the door of his 
neighbour was filled by an immense boot, over which the largest 
specimen of ox-horns [ ever witnessed spread their ample dimen- 
sions as if in triumph 

The floors of these cordwainers are at times covered with hand- 
bills, illustrating the superiority and cheapness of their wares, while, 
as if apologetical for the apparent paradox of each selling lower than 
his neighbour, you are informed in staring capitals that the ‘* nim- 
ble sixpence is better than the slow shilling.” 

After reviewing our city at every point, I am convinced that 
Chatham-square, on the west side, exhibits a more dense crowd, 
near the hour of twilight, than any other section ; and the force of 
the current being upwards, it requires no little skill in the pedes- 
trian who successfully attempts a passage in the opposite direc- 
tion —Madisonian. 





SELECTIONS FROM NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TRAVELS IN ARABIA PETRAEA. 


THERE is no portion of the earth's surface, towards which the at- 
tention of the civilized world is turned with a deeper interest and 
curiosity than toe that which forms the subject of an attractive work, 
entitled ** Impressions of Travel in Arabia Petra,” by Alexander 
Dumas, translated from the French by a lady of New York. ‘The 
author, M. Dumas, is well known as a poet of distinguished genius, 
and a highly successful dramatick writer. His * Impressions’ in 
this work are conveyed with great liveliness and truth, and there is 
a vein of buoyant humour running through his descriptions, which 
gives them a peculiar charm. The translator, who 1s understood to 
be Mrs. Edward S. Gould, has executed her task with a spirit and 
ability, which attach to the English edition much of the merit of an 
original work. It may be said of it, as of Coleridge's Wallenstein, 
that itis @ transfusion of thoughts and expressions from one lan- 
guage into another rather than a translation of words and idioms 
The peculiar humour, and the flashes of poetry, which irradiate the 
pages of the original, are conveyed with equal and sometimes supe- 
rior power to the English reader. We have rarely met with a 
translation, which, while it was so far from being literal, was so 
faithful and unexceptionable. 

The contents of the volume are of a character highly interesting 
and instructive to the biblical student, and at the same time amus- 
ing to those readers, who require the stimulants of romance and no- 
velty to pique their intellectual appetites. ‘The description of Cairo 
is one of the best and most ample we remember to have seen; and 
the account of Napoleon's campaign in Egypt furnishes many inci- 
dents and facts not generally known. ‘The author's bivouac with the 
Arabs—bhis adventures in the Desert—the exploits of Salem, the 
Robber, who was “supple as a serpent, active as a panther, light as 
a gazelle"’—the passage of the Red Sea on foot, without the inter. 
vention of a miracle—the wanderings in the * Bewildering Valley” 
—and the visit to Mount Sinai, are all described with a vivacity and 
beauty of style which cannot fail to interest 

We subjoin a few extracts from this valuable work, recommend- 
ing the reader to possess himself of the whole without delay. 

THE BATHS OF ALEXANDRIA, 

After the mosque, the bath is the finest embellishment of oriental 
e:ties. The one to which I was conducted is a vast edifice of sim- 
ple architecture, and neatly ornamented. At the entrance 1s a large 
vestibule, having rooms on the mght and left for the reception of 
cloaks, and, in the rear, a door hermetically closed Through this 
door you pass into a room warmer than the surrounding atmosphere, 
and from this (as I afterwards learned) you may retreat if you 
choose ; but put your foot in one of the adjoining closets, and vou 


' misjudged. 


are no longer your own master : two attendants seize you, and, for 
the time, you are the property of the establishment. 

Much to my surprise, this was my predicament. I had searcely 
entered a closet, when two strong men belonging to the bath laid 
hold of me, and, in an instant, I was stripped to the skin. Oue of 
them passed a linen shawl around my waist, while the other buckled 
on my feet a pair of gigantick clogs, which at once made me a foot 
not only rendered thght impossible, 
and I 





taller. This mode of shoeing 
but, by its clumsy elevation, destroved my equilibrium ; 
should inevitably have fallen, had not the two men supported me on 
either side. I was fairly caught; I could not retreat, and therefore 
suffered them to lead whither they would 

We passed into another room. Here, whatever might be my re- 
signation, the vapour and heat stifled me. I thought that my guides 
had mistaken the way, and trundled me into an oven. I tried to 
shake them off, but my resistance was anticipated. Besides, I was 
in no condition for a trial of strength, and was obliged to confess 
myself vanquished. Ina few moments I was astonished at perceiv- 
ing that, as the perspiration poured from me, my lungs began to di- 
late, and my respiration returned. In this state I passed through 
five or six rooms, the heat of which increased so rapidly that | began 
to believe man had for five thousand years mistaken his proper ele- 
ment, and that his appropriate destiny was boiling or roasting 

At last we came to the furnace. Here the fog was so dense that 
I could not see two steps before me, and the heat so entirely msup- 
portable that I partly fainted. I shut my eyes, and resigned mysel! 
to my guides in utter helplessness. After leading, or rather carry- 
ing me a few steps further, they took off my girdle, unhooked my 
clogs, and extended me, half-swooning, on something hike a marble 
table in the middle of the apartment 

Here, again, I soon became accustomed to the infernal atmos- 
phere. I prudently took advantage of the graduai return of my fa- 
culties, and looked about me. With mv other senses, my sight re- 
vived ; and, despite the fog, I made out with tolerable accuracy the 
surrounding objects My tormentors seemed to have forgotten me 
for a moment: they were busy at one side of the room. I lay in 
the centre of a large, square saloon, incrusted, to the height of five 
or six feet, with variously coloured marbles; a series of spouts 
threw out incessantly streams of smoking water, which, falling, on 
the pavement beneath, glided thence into four basins, like cauldrons, 
at the fourcorners of the room. On the surface of the water in these 
basins was an indefinite number of bald heads bobbing about, and 
expressing, bv the most grotesque contortions of face, various de- 
grees of felicity. This spectacle so occupied my attention, that I 
scarcely heeded the return of my masters. ‘They came, however ; 
one with a large wooden bow! of soap-suds, the other with a ball of 
finehemp. Suddenly one of the rascals inundated my faee and neck 
with his suds; and the other, seizing me by the shoulder, rubbed 
most furiously my face and breast with his hemp. This treatment 
and the pain induced by it were so perfectly intolerable, that all my 
powers of resistance and resentment awakened at once. I bolted 
upright, kicked my hempen friend half across the room, and planted 
my fist in the face of soap-suds with such good will that he lay 
sprawling on the floor. Then, knowing of no other remedy for the 
soap, (which was blistering my skin,) I drew a straight line for the 
basin that seemed the most inhabited, and boldly plunged in. I had 
The remedy was worse than the disease. Before, my 
face and neck were cauterised : now, my whole body was scalded 
the water was boiling! I yelled with pain; sprang on and over 
my neighbours, who could not comprehend my case ; and got out of 
the tub a/most as rapidly as [ got in. However, [ was not rapid 
enough to escape the effect of the ablution : my body was as red as 
a lobster. I was stupitied! I must be dreaming, or riding a night. 
mare. Yet there was no deception. Here, under my very eyes, 
were men stewing in a broth of which I had ¢rved the temperature, 
who evidently took great delight in the operation. What could it 
mean! My notions of pleasure and pain became confused ; they 
could enjoy what to me was agony! I once more resolved to re- 
sign myself to fate. [ doubted my own judgment. I distrusted 
my own senses I determined, again, to submit to my tormentors 
They came, having recovered from my assault. [ tollowed them 
without resistance to another basin. They made signs to me to de- 
scend the steps: I obeyed, and found myself in water of about 
thirty-five or forty degrees according to the scale of Celsius, forty 
of which correspond to one hundred and twenty degrees of Fahren- 
heit. ‘This seemed to me temperate 

From this [ passed to another of a higher temperature, but still 
supportable. I remained in it, as in the first, about three minutes 
I then proceeded to the third, which was still some ten or twelve 
degrees hotter ; and, finally, reached the fourth, where I had com- 
menced my hellish apprenuceship. I approached it with the great- 
est repugnance, but [ had made up my mind to go through with my 
desperate adventure. I first dipped my toe in the water : it was hot, 
certainly ; but not so scalding as before. I gradually immersed my 
whole body, and was surprised to find it endurable. In a few se- 
conds I thought no more of it, though I am confident the heat of the 
water must have reached to sixty or sixty-five degrees. When | 
emerged, my skin had changed from the lobster scarlet to a crimson. 

My attendants now again took me in hand. They replaced the 
linen around my waist, bound a shaw! on my head, and led me back 
through the rooms by which I had entered (taking care to add to my 
covering at each change of atmosphere) until [ arrived at the cham- 
ber where I was so unceremoniously stripped. Here [ found a 
good carpet and pillow. My turban and girdle were taken off, [ 
was enveloped in a large woollen gown, and left alone 

I had now an undefiaable feeling of comfort. I was perfectly 
happy; yet so exhausted, that when the door was opened, half an 
hour after, [ had not changed my position by the movement of a 
finger or a muscle 

The new comer was a sinewy and well-set Arab. He approached 
my couch as if he had some business with me. I looked on him 
with a sort of dread very natural toa man who had passed such an 
ordeal as I have deseribed; but I was too weak to attempt to rise. 
He took my left-hand ; cracked all its joints, and did the same to the 
right. After my hands, he admimistered upon my feet and knees ; 
and, to finish the matter, he dexterously threw me into the position 
of a pigeon-to-be-broiled, and gave me the coup de grace by ecrack- 
ing the vertebra of my spine. I screamed with terrour, thinking my | 
back-bone was broken, to acertaintvy. My masseur then kneaded 
my arms, legs and thighs for a quarter of an hour, and left me | 
was weaker than ever; my joints all pained me, and [| had not 
strength sufficient to cover myself with the carpet 

A servant now brought me coffee, pastiles, and a pipe, and left | 
me to intoxicate myself with perfume and tobacco. [ passed half 


an hour in a drowsy state, lost in the vagaries of a delicious inebri- 


ation, experiencing a feeling of happiness before unknown, and en. 
tertaining a supreme indifference to every (absent) earthly thing 

I was awakened from this by a barber, who shaved me, and 
combed my whiskers and moustaches. Next, my Arab returned, to 
whom I made signs that I wished to depart. He brought my 
clothes, assisted me in my toilet, and led me to the chamber opening 
on the vestibule, where I found my cloak. The cost of this enter. 
tainment, was @ piastre anda half, or about ten cents 

CARAVANS IN THE DESERT 

Once set in motion, nothing arrests the progress of the caravan 
Necessity urges them forward, for the two demons of the desert 
hunger and thirst, are behind them. As long as the day lasts, they 
speed onward, like waves before a tempest. The sick fall, and hone 
pause to help them. Mothers, who have not strength to carry ther 
children, lie down beside them. The hyenas and jackals follow th; 
Each evening they 
halt at an old encamping ground, easily recognized from the heaps 


caravan, as the wolves followed Attla’s army. 


of bones, left by their predecessors: and each morning they depart 
leaving a new supply of bodies to replenish the monument for futur 
guidance. After a march, or rather a race, of eight days, the rem- 
nant of this host arrives, diminished in its numbers one third or ons 
half, at Korti; where again falling in with the Nile, they pursue its 
course without Interruption, and in great comparative comfort, to 
Cairo. Sometimes it occurs that during the eight days in the desert 
the simoom arises, and shakes its wings of fire over the devoted 
host. Then soldiers and slaves disappear in the Nubian sands, as 
did the army of Cambyses in the wilderness of Ammon. The pacha 
waits impatiently for the return of his army with the captives: tums 
rolls on; he makes search for them; but no trace can be found— 
not even a rumour can be heard: conjecture alone may apprize him 
that the bones of his troops and his victims are bleaching in the 
trackless wastes of the desert. I know not if these details w 
make an impression on any who may chance to read them in thy 
midst of a city, and by their own firesides; but 1 do know, that 
when one is in the desert, suffering heat, hunger and thirst 
he sees those waves of sand undulating on the horizon, which th. 
breath of the khamseen may the next moment cause to roll over 
him—when he hears the wild concert of hyenas and jackals— thy y 
these details will depress him with a mighty and solemn power. For 
my own part, this was one of the most meditative nights of my lif: 
Happily, we had the expectation of arriving at Sinai on the follow 
ing day; and this fact was a balm for fatigue, a panacea for wo 


When 


ROMANCE OF THE HAREM, 
We have read Miss Pardoe’s last new work, under this title, wor 
Like all the writings of that lady, it abounds 
We take the following 


much interest 
beautiful thoughts and pleasant fancies. 
poetick gems from the volumes before us. 





THE RAIN-DROP, 


There was a bright and sunny sky 
Spread over a laughing land, 

But one small vapour was floating by, 
Where the wild wave kissed the strand; 

As it passed o'er the ocean-swell, 

A rain-drop from the dark cloud fel! 

“ Alas!’ the limpid moisture sigh’d, 
As it clave the yielding air; 

“And must I perish in that salt tide 
And die unregarded there! 

Hard is my fate to be thus riven 

From my glorious place mid the vault of heaven!” 


Down, down it fell; but ere the tide 
Touched the bright sand of the shore, 
An oyster that thirsted, open'd wide 
Its pearl-encrusted door; 
And by the soft breathing of the air, 
The limpid drop was wafted there. 


Time pass’d—and then a fisher came, 
And from that oyster drew 

A precious prize, whose wondrous fame 
Through many a region flew ; 

The rain-drop had become a gem, 

To deck a monarch’s diadem! 


THE HEART'S FREEDOM 


Oh! the heart is a free and a fetterless thing 

A wave of the ocean! a bird on the wing! 

A riderless steed o'er the desert-plain bounding, 

A peal of the storm o'er the valley resounding 

It spurns at all bonds, and it mocks the decree 

Of the world and its proud ones, and dares to be free ! 


Oh! the heart may be tamed bya smile or a tone 
From the lip and the eve of a beaunful one; 
But the frown and the force with its impulse contending 
Ever find it as adamant, cold and unbending; 
It may break, it may burst, but its tyrants will see 
That even in ruin it dares to be free! 
JOY 
Joy isa bird! 
Catch it as it springs; 
It will return no more 
When once it spreads its wings 
Its sony is gay, but brief 
The voice of sunny weather; 
But, ah! the bird and leaf 
‘amish both together! 





Jov is a flower! 
Pluck it in its bloom; 
‘Twill t lose its pe tals up 
If darker skies should gloom 
It is a lovely thing, 
And formed for sunny weather; 
Bur, ah! the flower and spring 
Vanish both together! 


Jovisachild! 
Seize tin its murth ; 
For soon its lip will know 
The withering tant of earth 
The eve ts boght as truth 
A type of suany weatner; 
But, ah! the smile and youth 
Vanish both together! 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS 





ORIGIN OF FEMALE NAMES. 


We shall have the pleasure, in this paper, of informing those of 
our fair frends who bear names derived from the German tongue, 
and others in modern use, what is the signification of their various 
appellations ; a piece of information, which, unless specially given 
to philological studies, they are not likely to acquire. Those 
over whom the words Adelaide or Adeline have been pronounced at 
the fount, are, etvmologically speaking, princesses, such being the 
interpretation of German terms. ‘They are beautiful names 
If the preceding names be of regal strain, Alice or Alicia is of the 
peerage, signifying noble; and a sweet name it is, for the bride of 
paron or burgess. Amelia, changed into Emily or Amy, is of French 
origin, and has the meaning of belored. Amy Robsart rises at once 
to the mind in its search for individuals who have graced these ap- 
pellations. It would be almost a relief to the feelings to think the 
sad story of Amy Robsart a fiction, but almost all our historians ad- 
mit that her death was occasioned by a fal! from a staircase, the re- 
sult of acruel plot on the part of her ambitious husband. Julius 
Mickle’s ballad, beginning thus beautfully— 


these 


* The dews of summer night did fal), 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 
Silver'd the walls of Cumnor hall, 
And many an oak that grew thereby,” 
amply shows the general belief that the people dwelling in the 
neighbourhood of the scene of the tragedy. So that Amy is justly 
to be held as a name hallowed by beauty and :misfortune. 

Blanche is one of the loveliest of female names. It is from the 
Freuch, and signities white of fair, which 1s also the meaning of 
Bianca, the Italian form of Blanche. It would be decidedly a plea- 
sure to the ear to have 
use, apd we would beg to hint to fair womankind that it 1s a matter 
of nu light importance to them to bear agreeable names of this sort 
Men may not absolutely marry on the bare score of name, yet it 
must be no trifling pleasure to have it in one’s power to sound such 
a name as Blanche in chamber or lobby of one’s wedded home, 
when any matier required the joint conjugal consideration Bridget 
is one of the few Irish names m use among us. It signifies bright 
or shining bright, and is a very decent name of the Deborah order, 
applicable with much propriety to good old housekeepers or buxom 
dairv-maids. Charlotte 1s the feminine of Charles, and has the same 
meaning as that formerly mentioned, radiant spirited, or prevailing, 


such a name as Blanche m more common 


\ 





ch last character is applicable, we have no doubt, to many fair 
Charlottes, wedded and unwedded 
Judith, who freed her country from a worse than Holofernes, did no 
dishonour to this name. Caroline, also, is a femmnime form of the 
word Charles, or rather of its Latinised shape, Carolus, and has the 
same signification, of course, as Charlotte. Both of these are com- 
mon female names, and are not undeserving of being so. Edith 
and Eleanor are from the Saxon, and signifying respectively happy 
and all-frurtful. The original form of Edith was Eadith or Eade, 
and a version of the name, nearly the same as the latter of these, 


Charlotte Corday, a young 





was the baptismal appelation of Byron's child, 


* Ada, sole daughter of my house and heart.” 


understood to be from the German word sig- 
Imma was the form in which the 
name was borne by Charlemagne’s daughter, a lady who distin- 
guished herself by a remarkable proof of atlection for her lover 
Eginhard, the emperour's secretary. This attached pair not daring 
to meet openly, on account of the comparative meanness of the 
lover's rank, held their interviews im the princess's apartments 
While they were there together one night, a fall of snow came on, 
This was only found ont by the lovers 
Egin- 
hard had tw cross a courtyard, and his footsteps in the snow would 
have betrayed his visit. In this dilemma, the princess [mma took 
her lover on her back, and carried him across the court, knowing 
that her own lootsteps would excite neither remark nor suspicion 
But it chanced that Charlie had msen from his that 
and opened his window, which overlooked the same court, 


Emma is generally 


nifyving a nurse, or a good nurse 





and left the ground covered 


when they were about to part, and caused them great alarm 


} 





nagne couch 
mght, 
and which permitted lim to see, by the moonlight, the stratagem to 

hich love had driven his daughter. The emperour at once admired 
her conduct and was enraged at the whole circumstance, but he sup- 
unt! sometime afterwards, when he laid the matter 
Opinions were divided 





pressed his ire 
before his counci|, and asked their advice 
on the point, and Charlemagne adopted the lenient course. He gave 
the hand of Imma to her lover. Such is the story of the first per- 
son in history whom we find to bear the name of Imma or Emma 

Francis, and 


. also from the Ger 


Frances is a very agreeable name, the feminine ef 
has the l:ke meaning of frank or free. Gertrud 
man, signities a/l truth. Gertrude must ever be associated in 
minds with the image of 
>h was the character of her of Wyomun g. who was 

“ The love of 


Harriet and Henrietta, 


signifies rich lord, may be 


our 
young, gentle, beauteous, trusting woman, 


because § 





Pennsylvania's shore 





} 


since Henry, the corresponding male name, 

held to sigmify rich lady, a meaning not 
Magdalene is trom the Svnack, (some sav 
Around this name, 
vion cannot touch, have thrown sad vet sweet 


unworthy of the names 
Hebrew.) and has the 


cire 


sense of magarficent 





mstances, that ob 
recollections Its more cemmon form 1s Vadelina or Madelime, 
than which nothing can be more pleasar t to the car or eve Meli- 
ent or Millicent is a name sweet as honev, and honey-siwert is in- 
interpretation m the French tongue. Even in the con- 
tracted state of Mi/'y, there 1s adegree of me! 
Rosabe: 


It is unmediately from the Italian Rosabella, which sig- 








deed its 
fluousness about this 
term e might be adoprte d into familar family use with much 
propriety 
Tatitha is a name which was not once uncom- 
in Britain, but somehow or other it has been assigned over 
Tabby is a cat, and nothing but 
acat. The term is from the Syriack, and signifies a roe, a very dif- 
ferent animal, The famous sister of Matthew 
Bramble. in Simollet's Humphrey Clinker, did much to make old 
Tabitha in all time 


hes a farr rose 


lrom the human to the feline race 





indeed, from pus 


maids sharers with puss in the use of coming 





In the same novel occurs the name of Winifred, which signifies w 
ning peace. ‘The tamous countess of Nithsdale, who contrived the 
escape of her doomed husband from the Tower of London, was a 
Winefred, and a bright honour to the name A sainted lady of 
Wales, however, was a much more wonderful Winefred. Hear the 
illustrious Pen: on this subject 

“Tn the seventh century there lived a virgin of the name of We- 
nefrede, of noble parents, and niece to St. Beuno. Beuno, after 





building a church and founding a convent in Carnarvon, visited his 
relations in Flintshire, and, obtaining from his brother-in-law a little 
spot at the foot of a hill where he resided, erected on it a church, 
and took under his care his mece Wenefrede. After a time, a 
neighbouring prince of the name of Cradocus, was struck with her 
beauty, and at all events determed to possess her. He made known 
his passion to the lady, who, affected with horrour, attempted to es- 
cape. ‘The wretch, enraged at the 
sued her, drew out his sabre, and cut off her head 
ceived on the spot the reward of lis crime ; 
the earth swallowed up his impious corpse 

“ The severed head of Wenefrede.” continues the legend, * took 
its wav down the The valley, 
which, from its uncommon drvne ss, heretofore received the name 
that 


A spring of uncommon size burst from the place 


disappointment, instantiv pur- 
Cradoc s IC 
he fell down dead, and 


hill, and stopped near the church 


of Sych nant, wndicative in Welsh, of circumstance, now lost 
Ita name, where 
the head rested 
Her blood spotted the stones, which, like 
annually commemorate the 
them at other times. St 

carried it to her corpse, and, offering up his devotions, jomed it 
nicely to the body, which instantly re-united 
only by a slender white lime encircling her neck, in memory of a 
miracle far surpassing that worked by St. Dionysius, who marched 


Wene 


diffused a fragrant smell 
Adon s, 


fact, by assuming colours unknown to 


The moss on its sides 


flowers of 





Beuno took up the head of his niece, 


The place was visible 


many miles after decapitation with his head in hishands. St 
frede survived her decollation fifteen vears.” 


this legend was held, 1s tes- 





The honour in which the hero 
tified by the remains of a beautiful 


eco 





poivgonal well, covered with a 
rich arch, and supported by p lars, which st exist on the spot 
where the miraculous stream gushed forth. The ruins of a beaut 
ful chapel of Gothick architecture are also visible there. The whol 
legend is carved on the well Such 1s the frwe history of the most 


famons of the Winifreds. 

We have reached the close of our list, or rather lists, 
find that unworthy of 
omitted, chiefly because they do not belong to any of the before 

te ng mm part, at least, the creation of fa 
' 


been a*& success 


and yet we 


some names, not being noticed, have been 








mentioned divisior 
Shakspeare and oth 

im the mvention of names, as on other points to whic h they applied 
their imagination We do not know that 
speare’s invention, but, whether it was so or not, it sounds ino 
the very sweetest of names, i 


ey 











r great poets seem to have 
Rosalind was ot Shak 


ears as one ot and we would 


recommend its general adoption 


NUmMoly 


* From the e 
No ewe ts line Rosa u 





tto western I) 
The first part of the name is evidently from the Latin rosa, a rose, 
like Rosamunda, but the /ind is most probably a termination ap 
pended for mere euphony 
worthy of all acceptation 
not uncommon 


Shakspeare's Viola, too (a violet), is 
The name, under the form of Violet, is 
And then g 
be admired, as is expressed in the exclamation of Prince Ferdinand, 
when he first hears it, 


Viranda, which s 


among us rniitie 


Admired Miranda’ indeed the top of admiratior 


Perdita, which signifies the lost, or a foundling. is no whit inferior 


; and the same may be said of Cordelia, 
the meaning of cordial, or hearty 


to the preceding which has 
But of all Shakspeare's names, 
one, which he in all probability invented, and which has no meaning 
that we are aware of, Is perhaps the most beautifi 
Why should appellations like these lie unused, while the changes 
are rung upon a limited number of names of far inferiour beauty, til 
absolute confusion is created in families and nations’ Why shouk 
the Earme of Ben Jonson, with the meaning of spring or vernal, 
or why should the 


. 





This is Imovzen 





* Heavenly Una with her milk-white lamb” 


of Spenser, which signifies the only one, be laid aside and forgotten 
Let the ancient stores be drawn upon, an let us have the 
of at least uttering a musical sound every time we speak to each 
other. We sav this, half-jestingly, half-seriously ; jestingly, be 
cause we fear that others may be disposed to look upon the 
ina jesting light; and, seriously, because we really think that too 
little care 1s usually exercised im the sclection of 
cause to pass bv beautiful names for others every way 


pleasure 


matter 


names, and he 

inferior, 
seems to us something lke we aring coarse garments when tine ones 
are at our command. The long lists which we have now gone over 
putit at least in the power of those who fee! desirous of so domy, t 
their yet 


exert a choice in this matter for the benefit of nameless 


posterity. — Edinburgh Journal 


THE 


We had the good fortune (having fallen asleep during the per- 
theatre at 


nessed the feeding of the lions or 


QUEEN AND THE LIONS, 


formance) to be mm the Drury, when her majesty wit 


the stage, after the audience had 
heen let out 
box, intercepted our view for some time, butat ler 
of the roval party. The following ts all we can recollect of the con- 
versation which took place 

' 


* Don’t you feel very much afraid 


A plaguey side-scene, placed just before our side 


} cols he 
h we gota sig! 





sometimes when vou ve got 


your head in the lien’s mouth. Mr. Van Amburgh’” said a thin clear 
voice; ** and is it true that, if the hon w igs his tail, he 1s sure to 
bite your head off ’""—Van Amburgh * aggravated his voice” to such 
a submissive whisper that I could'nt hear what he said in reply 


He did not seem half so independent as his beasts 
ing away, and clawing at their bars, and lashing their tails like the 
surges of the ocean 

* Dear, dear, what a sweet pretty leopard '* said th 


Well, I should lke to have one of 





voice; * and so plavful too 
your leopards, Mr. Van Amburgh. Cousin All should feed 
What a delightful romp I could have with it!) Mais gardez vous, 





was a loud scream and clear 
ght th 


it 


Madame la Baronne’’—and then there 
** Well, I could'nt 
fierce! Oh' the dreadful brute. 
me if | went near the pars” 


laugh have tho 


at the creatures was so 


; t 


: I dare sav he would almost attack 


** Do you think. Mr. Van Amburgh,” said the voung lady again, 
* you could take another lam! im as safely as vou did that one to 
hight Here is one who would like very much to try t! ex 





ment,” and she laid hold of the lay pel of the coat of an elderly gen 
lightly towards the bars, sav- 


It would be such 


tleman standing by, and pushed him s 
ing to him, ** Do now, there's a good, kind man 
fan.’ The elderly gentleman did notappeartothink so. He 
ed back with such agility, that, if the curtain had not been down, he 
must have fallen into the orchestra, and, as it was, he only saved 
himself by a very decided clutch of the bit of green baize Such a 
laugh! Such a clear, ringing laugh, I never heard.” 


jump- 





THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


MY JOURNEY FROM HAVRE TO PARIS. 
BY CHARLES CONSTANTINE Pisk, DD 


To Paris 





hence to Paris' lis the hour 
See! ont anciént church-tower points the « \ 
And warns me ‘tis the hour to hurry henes 
My baggage, on the brawny shoulders borne 


(4 a ga 


nt porter, chattering as he goes 


Precedes me, through the mud of narrow streets 


Sometimes rmpeded by the heavy cart 


Sometimes bv asses, bearing on their backs 


Panniers of lagots, or of trun, tor sale 


i 


Sometimes by women, browned and wrmkled thiogs 





Crving their fish, and treading the hard stones 
With clattering sabots ;—through them al! we pass'c 
Not without fierce conte ntion, and a war 


()t nov words, and desultory oaths 





We reach the Place tis that of N Dame 
The dihgence, a hoge, unwieldy bulk, 

Stands ready on its top are piled, 

As on a wagon, baggage of all kinds 

Mine, with the rest, is thrown upon the heap 


And leather covermg, clasped with straps around, 


And roughly buckled, makes them fast and safe 
My porter grasps my hand ind money too 
Dofls his net, and Inds me * bon vovage 


Say, reader, has ut ever been thy fate 
To take thy 


Thou hast bel 


seat ina French diligence 


eld, in sooth, a marvellous scene! 


Ihe driver, in his magisterial strut, 


Cracking his whip, and talking to his beasts 
The conducteur, a livered gentieman, 

With medal! on lis breast, and well-glazed boots 
Clasping his very th gues he Calis the names, 
And gives, with dictatorial mv his place 





To every royageu © aristocrat 
With thick mustaches and a bearded chin, 
Ascends the co P the 


Is made for people of a lower vrade 


And the onde, tor whom '—for the ville! 

But on' The driver quickly mounts the box 
lhe ond te nore slowly follows crack 
The loud sh sounds the horses ga op off 


The heavy wheels tear up the very stones, 
And hke a whirlwind through the alleys sweep, 
And through the streets—and dashing through the gate 
Thunder, in freedom, on the open road 
*Tis night a hundred vi ages are | vse'd 
And mv companions, with their heads ensconced 
In tasselled caps, convemently snore 


] slumber not—oh' would my eves could close 


Pheir heavy lids in peace’ and would my mind, 


So pared with thinking, could forget, in sleep, 


But, avaunt ve vloomy tho ights' 








Roven is here beneath the midmght shades, 

Her vast cathedral, reared in gothick times 

And all her modern buildings are involved ; 

And if a lamp, suspended in the streets 

Sheds, ever and anon, a doubt! ray 

It scarce can fleker through the foggy night 
We snatch a brief repast—so brief, in truth, 

That, ere ‘ts ended, hark ' the « fucteur 

Summons ravellers to take their seats 

We rush dark confusion—and again 

The horses, driven to their utmost speed 

Phew heavy flight commence the silent streets 

} cath their ws ofs re-echo loud 

And w vo ») more to pause again, 

Save to renew the cattle if Our course 

ill Paris, basking in the noon-day sun, 

Opens her we ne gates along the streets 

\W flounshing of horn, and headlor yy speed 

We thunder, dashing from our wheels the mud, 





Tatil, amid a thousand lookers on, 
Notre Dame des \ wes marks our journey's end ' 
NATURAL RELIGION 
Come etly away with me, and we will walk up and down t! 
narrow ' the sweet-brar hedge and we will listen to the 
low song of the blackbird, and the fresh air wil cool our aching 
brows, and we shal! tind comfort lo these things, fresh air aud 
the bird's song. and the fragrance of the lovely tlowers, God ha 
given a blessing; like sleep, they are his medicines—** balin of 
sweet minds Wew walk to and fro under the shade of thos« 
eims, and we w be calm. bitter recollections shall be made ewerert 
by the thought of his mercies; and im the midst of the sorrows we 





have mm our hearts, his comforts shall refresh our souls; and our 
minds shall be stored v sweet, like the perfume 





h many thoughts, 


of these flowers 


CHEERFULNESS 


David Hume declared he would rather possess a cheerful diepo 
sition, inclined always to look on the bright side, than, with a gloomy 


mind, be master of an estate of ten thousand a-year 








iin 
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anime 


STANZAS. 


RY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 


1. 


Or what is the old man thinking, 
As he leans on his oaken staff? 
From the May-day pastime shrinking, 
He shares not the merry laugh. 
But the tears of the old man flow, 
As he looks on the young and gay; 
And his gray head moving slow, 
Keeps time to the air they play. 
The elders around are drinking, 
But not one cup will he quaff; 
Oh of what is the old man thinking, 
As he leans on his oaken staff ? 


Tis not with a vain repining 

That the old man sheds a tear, 
’Tis not for hia strength declining— 

He sighs not to linger here. 
There's a spell in the air they play, 

And the old man’s eyes are dim, 
For it calls up a past May-day, 

And the dear friends lost to him. 
From the scene before him shrinking, 

From the dance and the merry laugh, 
Of their calm repose he is thinking, 

As he leans on his oaken staff. 





Go and forget that we have met, 
Go to the friends dearest to thee ; 
Loved as thou art, freely depart, 
When far away think not of me. 
Others more fair will receive thee; 
Garlands like mine they will weave thee; 
Smile and deceive, they will believe, 
E’en as I used to believe thee. 


Though my tears flow bidding thee go, 
More should I weep wert thou to stay ; 
Better at once all hope renounce, 
Than see thee change day after day. 
Go—I will never accuse thee ; 
Seek her whose smile will amuse thee ; 
She in her turn too soon may learn 
What I endure thus to lose thee. 


1 saw her on the vessel's deck, 
A young and blooming bride ; 

Her heart's first love, her wedded lord, 
Was standing at her side: 

And gazing on the friends of youth, 
Perchance her eyes were dim ; 

But, smiling through her tears she said, 
I give up all for him.” 


Ob! long had those two beings loved, 
Exchanging vows of truth ; 

How sad it is when sorrow stains 
The happy page of youth! 

When fortune smiled, her promised store 
Lay in a foreign land ; 

But danger had no fears for them, 
Encountered hand in hand. 


Again she sought her native shore, 
Ere two brief years were gone ; 

Her hand no gentle pressure felt, 
She paced the deck alone! 

To weep upon a mother’s breast, 
Again she cross’d the wave ; 

And, self-reproved, in secret mourns 
Desertion of his grave. 





TRANSLATIONS FROM THE FRENCH. 


APPEARANCES ARE DECEITFUL. 


A PROVERB —IN ONE ACT AND TWO TABLEAUX, 





FIRST TABLEAU 

(The stage represents a lady's elegant sleeping apartment. The 
orchestra expresses that the norses of the city are gradually dying 
away. As the curtain rises, the clock of a distant church strikes.) 


Persons —Pauuine, Countess de Lusy.--Aaatur, her femme-de- 
chambre. —A Maaistrate.—Artuvr ve Montaert, his nephew 


—Verpier, royal counsellor. —A Varer.—A Door-xerrer 
SCENE! 


Agathe.—(Is reading in an easy-chav by the fire—when the clock 
and madame, who 
I listen, and 


ecases striking, she rises.) —Past twelve o'clock ! 
is always so domestick, not back from the hall yet 
listen—and hope every moment to hear the coachman calling out 
to the porter, * Door, if you please !""--(A distant hoarse vowe cries, 


Door, if you please!) Ah, this time, I was not mistaken ; it is 


the countess, let us light her up 
SCENE Il 
Countess. —My poor Agathe, I am actually dying of ennui! 
Agathe —Madame la Comtesse seems fatigued ; will she retire 
to bed at once ' 


a ball, the mind is the only thing dull, but the body is always rest- 
less. What a scene of idle noise, of empty talk, of profitless ac- 
tivity! Eyes full of dust, a void in the soul, and a brain still beat- 
ing with the silly tane of a quadrille, that keeps sleep a thousand 
miles off. This is what we bring home with us from a ball 
Give me my peignoir, and my writing materials. 

Agathe.—What, madam, to-night? 

Countess. —Ah, Agathe! why did I not stay at home, like you, 
by a comfortable fire, wrapped up warm, to finish the novel I began 
this morning ! 

Agathe. —I, madam! I am sure I would never think—but you, 
madam, who are young, lovely, and rich, how is it that you ever 
suffer ennui to approach you? 

Countess —For me, life has not yet fairly begun. I have been 
married once, and am about to be a second time—-so they say, at 
least——and my reason and my heart have been consulted as little the 
second time as the first. My first lord and master was a young man, 
who loved nothing but himself. He spent our two fortunes so fast, 
and so completely, that my poor father was forced to take to hard 
work again, to leave me a second one. Yet this tardy wealth, he 
owed, as he often told me, chiefly to a large loan his brother had 
made him, and his dying wish was, that to pay off the debt, I should 
marry my cousin; my cousin Verdier, you know. 

Agathe.—I know him, perfectly well, I think. 

Countess.—I have now been a widow two years; but the settle- 
ment of iny estate has been slow, and my cousin seems to think it 
prudent to wait awhile. He seems too determined not to marry me 
without an inventory of all my property, real and personal. I have 
a thousand times wished I might lose this fortune, 80 as to be free 
from him. But no, a week ago, everything was finally decided in 
my favour 

Agathe.— Does not your cousin know it yet? 

Countess.—He has a great deal to do—he is counsellor at Ver- 
sailles. Besides, this cause was decided at once, contrary to all 
usage, when I little hoped for success ; was little prepared for it ; 
so that I was forced, as it were, to receive a large amount of money 
unconsciously, and to be rich in spite of myself. My cousin will be 
delighted to hear it, for he loves me, I suppose. 

Agathe.—I suppose he prefers the pretty fortune to the pretty 
widow. Why does he come here so seldom ! 

Countess —-He is a royal counsellor, as [ told you ; in the mean- 
time, Agathe, I am ennuyeée, in town and country; at home and 
abroad. Nothing will do me good but solitude. I have as yet seen 
nothing in this world to satisfy my previous ideas of it. I am like 
the child that says, ‘is this all’ and then sits down to cry. I 
hear people talk of illusions, deceptions, of unexpected results, why 
is it then that nothing happens to me but events known beforehand, 
and commonplace sensations! They say, for instance—draw the 
table closer--that there are beings nobly extravagant, that is to 
say, something out of the common order; audacious spirits, 
heroes, phantom-shapes. You pull my hair. They say that, to 
one, the devil dictates his memoirs ; that a poor Scotch girl had 
a familiar spirit by her hearth that was in love with her; why, 
then, am I thus alone in the world, here in the Rue Saintonge, in the 
Marais! 

Agathe —Take care, madam, and don’t speak so loud ; or the 
genu of the ward may plunge us into some strange adventure. 

Countess. —Oh no! everything about me is known and arranged 
beferehand, and provokingly reasonable 

Agathe.——-Have you, then, forgotten that young cavalier whom you 
adore, without even having accosted him, whom you first saw at 
Versailles, and who has since so often crossed your path, in the 
depths of the Bois de Boulogne, or under the green oaks of 
Barrege ' 

Countess.—I sometimes think of him, but I fear he exists only in 
my imagination, I do not know what his name is, he met me— 
where, I really cannot say—and I have been foolish enough to take 
this fancy fora reality. To be candid, I long for new scenes and 
sudden surprises. I believe that there is nothing lovely, save that 
which 1s nof, and, as Rousseau says, * the land of Chimeras is the 


only one fit to live in.” But go to sleep, and may your slumber be 
free from idle dreams.—(Nhe quits the room.)—Alas the day! | 
must set to work and write ; better now than to-morrow, since it is 
on business. It is time I invited my grave cousin to come back 
from Versailles. Well, well, since | owe him myself in payment 
of my father's debts, it is just as well to deliver up the bride and the 
dower as speedily as possible. I shall, at any rate, be free from the 
danger of watching both of them. ‘The dower! when I reflect that 
almost the whole of it is here in my possession, here, in that little 
secretary, | begin to grow uneasy. A woman, sole guardian of a 
portfolio, with five hundred thousand francs! If it was known, 
would I be safe’ Five hundred thousand francs, in this money- 
getting age! It would be a troublesome charge, even for a banker ; 
how much more so, then, for a widow, with only a few servants 
around her, at the end of this vast, solitary hotel! Well, well, I 
must make up my mind to take a husband—husbands understand 
how to take good care of their money. [| noticed this evening the 
wife of our neighbour, the rich banker; he leaves her exposed alone 
to all the attacks of amorous glances and soft speeches ; but he 
takes good care to have his darling ducats under lock and key. So 
I'll e’en write at once 

* You must know thea, my dear cousin.”’—-( The door behind her 
opens genily )--Eh! 1s that you again, Agathe ' What have you 
forgotten ? ch! Why don’t you answer ’—( The lamp goes almost 
out.)--Oh heavens; a man! a stranger ! 


Countess.—No, I am not sleepy. When one comes home from | 


SCENE Ill. 

(The Stranger is elegantly dressed and muffled in a cloak. He 
wears white gloves ; on entering, he cuts the bell-rope, and lowers 
the lamp.) 

The Stranger.-- Make no noise, madam, I beg of you. 
Countess.— Who are you, sir’ I do not know you! 
| The Stranger.—Don't be alarmed---( The Countess tries to gain 
the door ; she is led back to her seat with the greatest politeness. )— 
Do pray be good enough not to try to alarm your servants ; the 
first scoundrel that enters here, is a dead man. 

Countess.—-I am choking. 

The Stranger.—I have not come to offer you any violence, ma- 
éam, and—(laying a pair of pistols on the table)--1 should be deenly 
grieved at causing you any uneasiness.—-(The Countess runs to 
another bell ; the rope comes off in her hand.)—Don't be alarmed, | 
repeat ; and give me, too, an instant to recollect myself, for it is im- 
possible to approach so much beauty without agitation. 

Countess.—-What is your object, sir'—Do not come near me! 

The Stranger.--Your figure makes apprehensions of that kind 
very intelligible, madam, but your chaste fears are groundless. 

Countess.-—Oh, fool that I was! I thought of spirits.—( Aloud) 
Then, sir, you are a th— 

The Stranger.-—Oh fie, no! I have some engagements to fulfil, 
madam, some obligations that you would regard as sacred, if it was 
in my power to state them to you, and I really must honour them 

Countess.—I do not understand you, sir! 

The Stranger.—I have not been fortunate in my late specu- 
lations at the Stock Exchange. Sul I feel great confidence in my 
talent for business. I have hit ona scheme that cannot fail to suc- 
ceed, and I come to inform you, that you are admitted into partner- 
ship with me, and to beg you to lend me five hundred thousand 


frances. 
Countess.—I have not got it, sir 


The Stranger.--Excuse me, you have. You have even some- 
thing more, but that smal! amount is all I want. There it is, in your 
secretary, at the bottom of the second drawer to the left, ina Russia- 
leather portfolio. 

Countess. —But, sir 

The Stranger.—Trust me with the key, if you please. We two to- 
gether shall make excellent operations. My word for it, you will have 





no reason to regret having taken a few shares in my project. I am 
a business man. I work fifteen hours a day, and hardly ever sleep 

Countess.—( Aside. )—If I could only see his face! 

The Stranger—The key, if you please! I might of course, if | 
thought proper, open this pretty piece of furniture, which evidently 
came from Verval's, without yeur aid ; but I should be sorry to da- 
mage it any, and I am sure you do not wish to be disobliging to 
me. Besides, who would wish to play the master and order, when 
it is so sweet to obtain! Come, the key ! 

Countess.—I really don’t know where I have put it, sir. [am 
getting distracted ! 

The Stranger —Derhaps it is one of those I see in that glass bowl, 
yonder! 

Countess.—({ Stretching out her hand to prevent him.)—But, sir ' 

The Stranger—(Stretching out his hand towards his mistols)-— 
But, madam 

‘ountess.—(In a choking voice.)}—The smallest one. 
The Stranger—Very well. Who can doubt of success, when you 





are interested in the undertaking ! 

Countess. —Upon my word, he is gallant withal ! Quite the man- 
ners of the faubourg St. Germain! 

The Stranger..—You see [| do not disturb the money I find in 
the drawer. ‘This is devoted to family expenses. God forbid that 
I should wish to entrench on the elegance of your table, or on the 
wages of your servants.—( The countess raises the lamp.)—Ah! pray 
excuse me, (lowering it again,) my sight is very feeble! I find toc 
strong a light injurious to me. This purse of pearl contains four na- 
poleons ; they are set apart for madame’s toilet ; this is her private 
budget, the sinking fund destined to pay her debts at cards, and | 
therefore respect it, although it would be much more in the fashion 
to invest this money in shares in some one of the many inventions 
that just at present give new life and energy to French industry 

Countess. —Y cu really scem, sir, to be quite at home in all kinds 
of business operations 

The Stranger —I should be behind the age, if I were not 
madam 

Countess —Odvous rascal ! 

Ah! here is 
the portfolio we were looking for. Observe that I take only what is 


The Stranger.—What did you please to observe ' 


absolutely indispensably necessary for the success of our little joint- 
undertaking ; five small packages, holding each a hundred pieces 
of bank-note paper. I will make a memorandum at once of the 
amount of capital paid in by you. The employment of the funds 
shall be determined by mutual agreement; and the dividends 
equally shared between the two partners 

Countess —Oh heavens, if [ could only be relieved ! 

The Stranger 
and I hand you first the key ef your secretary; secondly, that 
which enabled me to reach your apartment. Have an eye to your 


Now, madam, your politeness deserves a return 


porter 

Countess.—How * 

The Stranger.—But now, as I was coming in, he asked me 
where I was going, and the following conversation took place be- 
“I know it.’ “In 
bed, perhaps." “So much the better.” “She is asleep.” “! 
hope not.’ I then showed this unprincipled dog of a porter my 
key, slipped a piece of gold in his hand, and he is now watching 1 


tween us :—* But, sir, madame is alone.” 
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his box waiting discreetly till I get out of the house before he shuts 
the great gate. 
morrow. 

Countess.—So then, sir, you have stolen my reputaticn, too! 
(Aside.)—The bell on the left has escaped him. If I could only 
have the wretch arrested! Let me keep cool. 

The Stranger.—And now, madam, it would, I suppose, be pro- 
per for me to retire’ I know that you would be delighted to be nid 
of my presence, but I really cannot leave you yet. 

Countess —How, sir! 

The Stranger.—Once for all, do not be alarmed. I am not guilty 
of such bad taste as to suppose that any hope of success with the 
ladies can be founded on alarming their fears; but I really must 
remain long enough to render probable the motive for my visit, 
which I had the honour to suggest to your porter. 

Countess.—I am ruined ! 

The Stranger.—Oh, by no means! Everything will come to the 
light, one of those days, and you will be fully acquitted. In the mean- 
time, as you will readily see, | am forced to enjoy your society for 
a little while. It would never be imagined that the man who was 
so happy as to approach you at this hour, would be so unworthy of 
his good fortune, as not to endeavour to prolong the interview; it 
would be highly improbable. 

Countess.—I am borne down by the weight of this double blow,! 

The Stranger.—If my conversation is disagreeable to you, ma- 
dam, I will retire to the other end of the apartment. 

Countess —Why, really, sir, you seem to be very much your own 
master here.—( Aside.)—His face seems to me to be greatly in con- 
trast with his profession. 

The Stranger. —This is the first time, madam 

Countess. —That you have been engaged in such an operation? 

The Stranger. —Oh no, by no means ; but that a man presumes 
to dictate to you in your own apartment. You will excuse, I hope, 
that which justifies everything even in politicks, necessity. 

Countess.—( Aside.)—I really believe the brigand wants to show 
me that he knows the world. 

The Stranger.—How delightful it is to be in a room occupied 
I have always had a predilection for such places. It 





by a woman ! 


is an enchanted spot ; everything breathes the grace of her presence, | 


everything 1s embalmed by her breath! 

Countess.—I{ | could only remove him from it to a good dungeon! 

The Stranger.—WiAll you allow me to warm my feet a little be- 
fore I leave you’ | am subject to a tendency of blood to the region 
of the heart 

Countess.—(Offering him a chatr.)—Certainly, sir, certainly. 
Pray, make yuurself at home.—(Aside.)—I shall then have a better 
view of him, and perhaps be able to reach that beil 

The Stranger.—Yes, if | was free to choose among all retreats 
and places of refuge, 1 would seat myself neither on the chair of a 
Cesar, nor the cushions of a harem, but by a fireside in the room of 
a beloved woman. 1| would rather share her sofa than the throne of 
the world. 

Countess.— Without regard to her fortune? (She ratses the lamp.) 

The Stranger. — Excuse me, but my sight 1s very delicate 

Countess. —( Aside )—Like your honesty. 

(The stranger quietly changes his place, and takes a seat between 
the countess and the bell-rope.) 

The Stranger —What book is it you amuse yourself with in your 
leisure moments! Will you allow me'—a novel! Happy the au- 
thor who succeeds in keeping so fine a pair of eyes open ! A woman's 
novel, too! How can women, who themselves inspire romances, 
waste their time in writing them? How can they descend to the 
rank of poets, when they are themselves poetry ! 

Countess. —( Aside.)—A man of talent ; too, heaven help me ! 

The Stranger.—Aud do none of these pictures, madam, ever af- 


fect your sensibility’ Excuse me, but if you know how deep an 





interest I take in everything that 
Countess —That belongs to me! 
The Stranger —| would venture to ask—I am afraid it is a rade- 
ness—what is—the state of your heart? 
In point of fact, sir, (point. 


Countess.—The unpudent fellow 
ing to the open secretary,) | have fewer secrets for you than for any 
one else ; and since you are good enough to watch with me, I may, 
I will reply, then, 
that I have been thus troubled but once in my life. 


perhaps, be induced to answer your questions. 


The Stranger.—How, pray’ 

Countess.—It was a stranger, a traveller, whom I saw but four a 
moment in the Pyrenees, (the stranger seems confused,) he disap- 
peared of a sudden, just after a very large robbery had been com- 
mitted in the neighbourhood. Perhaps you have heard him spoken of ! 

The Stranger. —We never interest ourselves in provincial mat- 
ters, madam. You were reading Walter Scott, I see. What a pity 
that that writer made himself only a narrator, when he might have 
been a historian! What, abdicate the dictatorship of genius! 
amuse the idle, instead of instructing nations! what, to be without 
philosophy and without convictions in the nineteenth century; what 


a pity! Ah! here is a French author who must succeed: he never 


mortifies his readers’ good opimon of themselves: he is always just || 


on the level of the publick. What do you think of this other! he 
is always in chase of wit. 

Countess. —I, for one, will bet on the wit. 

The Stranger.—Ah, you are too severe. 

Couniess.—How is it that I can so forget myself as to answer, 
to chat even with that horrid monster ; it is inconceivable '—( Can ] 
be fascinated ?) 


The Stranger.—Do you not think, madam, that literary discus- | 


If I was in vour place, I would turn him off to. | 


| sions ere always wearisome, and that if we were to dismiss from | 


| the two rival camps, the fools on one side, and the madmen on the 
other, the strife would cease for the want of combatants! 
Countess.—I can say but little, sir, in answer to any opinions 
advanced at such a moment. An antagonist who has begun a dis- 
| cussion as you have done this, seems to me to have by far too much 
‘coolness and premeditation in his ideas, to induce me to attempt to 
change them. But it is very late, and I crave permission to take 
my leave. 
The Stranger.—Are you sleepy? 


Countess.—| am not exactly in a situation to induce sleep, but | 


I fear to trespass on vour time 


The Stranger —Allow me, madam, to send you to-morrow some | 


new works to counteract the effect of these on your imagination, 


and to form your mind and heart. On politicks, I will send you the | 


defence of the present ministry, by one of its subordinates ; very 
noble and patriotick. In morals, the last academick discourse of 
the virtuous M. Talleyrand ; it is quite edifying. Lastly, for light 
reading, I will send you the Comedy of Death; you will find it 
very comical. Will you promise me to read them? 

Countess.—Unless I should find it impossible ; in which case, I 
am free. 

The Stranger.—I hope, madam, with the aid of time, to remove 
any little unpleasant impressions that may have been caused by my 
first visit 

Countess.—I trast your last.—( Exit the Stranger. The Coun- 
tess rings hastily.)—If I am only in time to have the fellow caught! 
The bell rung, my people are aroused. Thank heaven! 
hear a hurried step. Somebody is coming—aid is nigh! 

| The Stranger. —( Re-appearing.)—Oh, you are an ungrateful 
woman! While I forgot myself in talking literature for your editi- 

| cation, you were spreading a net for me! You have closed one 
outlet, but was prepared with another. We part friends, I hope 
May I hope to live a little while in your recollection’ I pray you 
to pity the unlucky dog, who, bidding you farewell at such an hour 
as this, carries with him nothing but wealth 


I already 


(Servants arrive, and are hurried off in chase of the robber. The 
Countess notices that the Stranger has forgotten his mstols. Anx- 
tety—alarm—T aB.eav.) 





SECOND TABLEAU. 

Scene.—A magrstrate’s office. A red robe is thrown over the back 
of a chair, and his official square cap is lying on a table strewn 
with papers. 

id SCENE I 
Enter Verpier, ushered tn by an officer. 
Verdier —What do I wani—what do I want—why, to see the 
magistrate, to be sure 
Officer.—He is not yet visible, sir. 
Verdier.—What! not at nine o'clock; and to me, too, his old 
friend ! 
Officer. —( Solemnly)—Sir, he has not breakfasted yet 
Verdier.—Ah, that indeed!—but tell him my name is Verdier, 
royal counsellor at Versailles ; that! ask a hearing, and that my busi- 
ness is very pressing 
Officer. —( Aside.)— Everybody's business is always very pressing 
SCENE Il 


Verdier.—( To the Countess outside)—Come in, madam, come | 


For a wo- 
man to let herself be plundered—to have an impudent rascal enter 
her apartment at night, is painful to endure, and unpleasant, doubt- 
less, to repeat ; but justice must take its course 


in; I can conceive your diffidence and embarassment 


we must, above 
all, recover the money and follow up the criminal, if we have to dive 
to the very bowels of the earth after him 

Countess. —Do you know, cousin, that you are beginning to ex 
ercise rights you have not yet fairly acquired, im giving me direc 
tions in this way. Why did yeu bring me here? 

Verdier.—Why, to make your deposition, of course. And I 
really conceive, that when the whole of your dower 1s in peril, your 
future husband has some interest init. How much have you lost— 
exactly? 

Countess.—! have told you already, five hundred thousand franes 

Verdier.—I had some hopes I had not heard that horrible sum 
aright. Oh, the deuse But, then, you have still got your farm at 
Vermeuil—your woods at Faisceau, have you not* 


Countess.—No ; I had just received the money for them 
Verdier.—How confoundedly awkward ! 

Countess —Whay, cousin, you are out of temper; you seem to 
get crustier and crustier every minute 

Verdier.—Yes—l feel quite bewildered 

Countess. —Do you love me any the less * 

Verdier.— We shall find that portfolio yet 

Re-enter the Orricer 

Officer.—As you are a friend of the family, sir, you might walk 
up stairs, and see my master’s nephew, M. Arthur, instead of wait 
ing here. 

Verdier. —Arthur de Montbert ! 
business here does not concern hin 
strange young man, madam. I mean to avail myself of his influ- 
ence with his uncle He is inconsistent, and often extravagant . 
in a word, he is a poet, and | would add, a madman, but that it would 
be a repetition 

Countess.—Not at ail. 


Do you know him’ 


Verdier.—He spends a great deal of money, and is the envy of a | 


vast many good mothers who have daughters to dispose of. Only 


that he is, as I said, guilty of a thousand solecisms. 


I know him very well, but my | 
(To the Countess)—He is a! 


Countess.— As, for instance * 
| Verdier.—Why, to be young, for example, at twenty-five, really 
|| in love, obliging and polite 
|  Countess.—Dhisinterested too, perhaps * 
Verdier.—So they say ; but what credit to him, if be is se rich! 
|| Countess.—No matter ; if he is anything of the kind now-a-days, 





|| he is an original. 
1] Enter the Macistrate 

Are there no 
And 


M. Verdier, too, a business man, to disturb a magistrate in his 
We belong to the publick only from ten to five, 


| Magistrate. —Well, well, what is the matter’ 
| courts, no police-magistrates, no other tnbunals but mine? 
|| hours of repose ! 
my dear fellow, as you know very well 


| Verdier.—Yes, my good friend, for publick affairs ; but this is a 


| matter of private interest 
|| Maguistrate-—Sir, there is a verse of Horace, which declares 


| Nothing should trouble hun that's eating breakfast.” 
Verdier. —What, haven't you breakfasted yet; if so, I will he as 
brief as I can. I admit the full force of your reasoning 
Magistrate —Ob, you are a sensible man, and a judge of good 


living—I can get along with you 


Verdur.—We have come here to complain of a very extensive 


robbery 
| Magistrate —By the way, that reminds me that when we dined 
|| last with the vice-president of our court—a splendid feed it was too! 
you losta bet of a truffled turkey. Now is the time of year to pay it 
Verdier.—Very well , but the present business ‘« about a portfolio. 
Magistrate.—lt is a debt of honour ' 
| Verdier. —Very well; by and by, then. They say there are no 
truffles this year 
However, 
to business. —( To the Officer) —Bring me a bouillon, at any rate. 


Magistrate. —It's the turkeys that raised that report 


Let her be 
So, Verdier, you never make any new discoveries in your 


Magistrate —Madame is the complainant, then 
seated 
neighbourhood * 


Verdier.—Alas' my friend, no 


Magistrate —Well, | have made a discovery. 
Verdier. —What is it? 


| Countess —Do hurry him, if you can 


| 
| 
| Verdier.—Madame here was surprised —— 
| 
| 
| 


Magistrate —Ah, my frend, it 1s beyond all price—the finest 
| thing in the world. You know very well that lapwings are an ex- 
| cellent dish, but sometimes a little tough ’ 
| Verdier —Heaven help you ' 


Since last 





Magistrate —They must be kept as long as possible 
| year | kept them in a half-length bath of acetick acid, well flavoured 
| with tarragon ; and im this way I give the wings the game flavour, 
What do you say to it’ 


Verdier. —Deliciovs ! 


| 
\ at the same time I souse the rump 
l 
|| Magistrate —As there is a lady in the case, however, we must 
| do the thing politely —( To the Oficer)—Call my nephew. He will 


| act as our clerk, madam, and receive your testimony. And, besides, 


Well, sir, I- 
Ihave made a sturgeon into a souflé—I could make a 
( The 


There is a woman in the next room, madam, who 


| my dear fellow, you know that no cook in the universe ever suc 
| ceeded in making a souffle of fish I have solved the 
problem 
We will proceed to business in one moment, madam 
Office r enters) 
says she has brought something for you. 


Go, madam.— 


| 
| whale! 
| 
Verdier 


—The pistols he left behind, no doubt 
(Exit the Countess ) 

| Enter Arruur 

1} 


Arthur —I obey your summons with the greatest pleasure, uncle; 
|} and, to gratify you, sacrifice without regret—— 
| Magistrate What’? 

Arthur.—A steeple-chase I was just going to. Ha! Verdier 
|| here—(troubled)—Glad to see you 
Magistrate —Keep him company a little while, my lad. When 


I am fasting, you know very well I can’t talk at all.—( Sits down at 


hefore the bouillon.) 


the hack of the room 
Arthur 
impropriety in asking! 
Verdier oh no, 


|| dozen men, have stolen 


-What brings you here so early, Verdier’ Is there any 


but vou would not believe it—a man—er a 


Arthur.—Oh, ina case of that kind, I can’t be of the least possi 
ble use, and will be off to keep my engagement 
Magistrate —No, no, you are wanted here 


| Arthur.—I will return in a moment. —(Gome. ) 
Re enter the 4 OUNTESS. 


Countess. — What voice is that 

Verdier Do detain him, madam 

Arthur —Allow me to render my most respectful homage 

Verdier —( To her)—Aha, you seem astonished—have vou pot 


seen our fnend before’ 


Countess | veheve not—I—go out so—seldom 

Verdrer.—That would not prevent his paying you a visit 

Arthur.—I should certamly never venture to, without an intro 
duction 

Verdier.—He is right ; he is very bashful 


Countess —Can it be’ 


Verdier —(Stopmng Arthur, who makes « second attempt to cs 
cape)—I was just saying that twenty men entered the Countess’s 
chamber last night, and carried off a valuable portfolio, 


Arthur 
Verdier —What, sure! 


—Are you q te sure of it? 
Ask her—(turning to the Countess ) 
Why, how pale you are! You look as though you thought yoursel f 


jin danger yet. Butdo not be alarmed: I would protect you—so 


would this gentleman 
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Arthur.—With my life ! 

Countess.—Yes, sir, but there was only one robber—only one 
man, aboat your size and shape—who was guilty of this base crime 

Arthur.—Do you imagine what motive he could have had * 

Verdier.—By George, | should think it was plain enough. He 
must be a great scoundrel 

Arthur. —Yes ; to judge by appearances. 
affair till he is detected: it is your duty. 

Countess.—Is that your advice, sir! 

Arthur.—Certainly. But there is one difficulty in this, and one 
that I am very sorry to be obliged to point out: I am afraid you will 
never discover the thief. 

Verdier.—Why ! 

Arthur. —Oh, he must of course have hurried off as fast as possi- 
ble. Loaded with wealth, as you say he was, he must have had the 
command of means of escape—he doubtless took post. You said 
the robbery took place at midnight? 

Countess.—I! said nothing of the kind. 

Arthur. —Well, then, he has nine hours start of us ; he will have 
fifteen before the police can get to work. By this time he is, per- 
haps, at Angouléme—at Bordeaux—heaven knows where 

Countess.—( With meaning )—I do not think he is so far off. 

Arthur.--( Coolly)--Do you happen to know, madam, what route 


he took ? 
Countess.--Oh, it can't be he !—-the thing's impossible !—( Aside.) 


You must pursue this 


Verdier.—Do you know, Arthur, that my cousin will be ruined, | 


actually ruined, if she loses this portfolio. 

Magistrate.—( Wiping his lips)—Now, young folks, I am at 
your service. You have lost, you say 
Countess.—My whole fortune, sir. 

Magistrate.—( To the officer who takes away the bowl)—A little 
saltish! Well, you say a young man entered your room, and took 
what? 

Countess.—A portfolio. 

Magistrate.--I{ it contained only some ten or twenty thousand 
francs, madam, I will not discourage you. He may feel remorse or 
fear ; 1 know what the conscience of a rogue is. Butif the sum 
was larger 

Countess.—Five hundred thousand francs. 

Magistrate.-—Why, who could be such a foo—(checking himself.) 
Perhaps it will never be recovered. 

Verdier.—-I was sure of it! Oh heavens! However, madam, finish 
your deposition, describe the shape and colour of the portfolio as 
closely as you can, while I hurry to the police-office to have a search 
commenced atonce. Arthur, my friend, you have :t in your power 
to do me a great favour. 

Arthur.—W hat is it? 

Verdier.—This portfolio will certainly never be found? 








Arthur.--Why, I don’t like to speak certainly, but my uncle is | 


positive— 
Verdier.—Very well; then be good enough to hand (pointing to 
the Countess) a letter, I will send you shortly. I shall never have 
the courage to tell her to her face what I think, and to witness her 
sorrow. [Exil.] 
SCENE III. 


Magistrate.--Come, madam, let us proceed. What did this 
portfolio of yours look like ? 
Countess.--Why, sir, like all other portfolios. 
presence of that young man terrifies me. 
Magtstrate.—-Was it large or small ; red, green, or black ? 
Countess.—To describe all this in presence of. (Aside.) 
Arthur.—Why do you hesitate, madam ? 
‘ountess.-~I feared, sir, we were about to discover the culprit. 
Magistrate.—Why should you fear? He should be punished, no 
matter what his station in society. 
Countess.—Even if he was one of your own family ' 
Magistrate.—Ah, that is another thing ; but a supposition of that 


kind is 
Arthur.—Perfectly inadmiasible. 


Magistrate.—-Was it calf or morocco’ 

Arthur.—Perhaps, madam, it was Russia leather. 

Countess. —(In an accusing tone)—Yes, sit, it was Russia leather. 

Arthur.—I am very happy to assist your memory. 

Magistrate.—Write—Russia leather. Had it nothing else we 
might know it by—no lock ? 

Countess.—No, sir. 

Arthur.—( Peeping into the side-pocket of his coat)—Perhaps it 
had only a silver clasp? 

Countess. —Yes, sir. 

(Arthur slips the portfolio into the Magistrate's cap.) 

Magistrate.—Well, madam, a Russia leather portfolio may be 
recovered, even if it has a silver clasp; but as I have been already 
under the disagreeable necessity of stating, if it contained half a 
millions of francs, it will never come to light again.—-(He puts on 
his cap very gravely and the portfolio falls at the Countess's feet.)-- 
What is all that? 

Countess.—Why, really—why, Judge, it is 

Arthur.—Speak out, madam—what restrains you ¢ 

Countess.—My lost portfolio! : 

Arthur.—Let us look at the contents.—(Opening 1t.)—The 
amount is just right: five hundred thousand francs. 

Magistrate —Hand it over here. How the deuse did this thing 
get into my square cap? How long have thieves and judges been 
on such good terms’ Who has been here to-day? I must make 
a report on this strange event, and follow up the rogue. Meantime, 
at all events, your fortune is safe, for it is in the hands of a magis- 
trate.—( Going.) 


( Astde)--The 











{| ; ‘Countese.—Oh, deer sir, do not leave me hove alone! 


Magistrate.—Why not, there is a gentle knight to protect you ! 
[ Ext. 


SCENE IV. 


Arthur.—Well, madam, you are once more rich, and conse- | 


quently once more dear to your cousin Verdier. What do you in- 
tend doing’ 

Countess.—Pursue the man who gave me auch a fright. 
at his mercy; and I owe it to myself and to the publick to obtain 
ample reparation. 

Arthur.——But will you not marry your cousin—or, if you were 

‘free, would you forbid, as you have done, all efforts to please you, 
and give yourself again to that drossy soul, who values nothing that 
is yours, but your gold! 

Countess.—( Aside.)—He is partly right! Your singular com- 
pliments, sir, are, I must say, wholly uncalled for. I have never had 
an opportunity of rejecting any respectful and suitable advances. 

Arthur.--Because every one knew that you were chained down 
by an idea of compulsory gratitude ; every one could see, with deep 
regret, but with the clearest certainty, that in order to fulfil a pro- 
mise to the dead, you were about to renounce life, that is love ! 

Countess.—-( Aside)--Ah ! it must be a great happiness to be loved ! 
Arthur.-- What will the rest of your life be? what will remain to 
you at its close, but a dissatisfied spirit, and a soul whose powers 
were never called into being ! 
Countess.--(Aside.)—--1 have never been loved! 
Arthur.—And while you are ready to make such a sacrifice of 
yourself, to one of the most selfish of mortals, you will cause to be 
|| pursued and punished a man, who is, perhaps, after all, innocent. 
I Suppose he was not what you think him! 
|| Countess.-Such a supposition would enhance his guilt in- 
stead of diminishing it. If it was not the love of money that led 
him astray, what are we to think of the wickedness of his heart, 
and the baseness of his conduct’ What, sir, trifle with the fright 
he inflicted on a woman '—run the risk of blasting her fair fame for 
| ever !—destroy her reason, perhaps, by the alarm he caused her, and 
rob her of her honour forever! Oh, it is base; or else the act of 
a madman. 
Arthur.-—(On his knees.) —Yes, you say rightly, of a madman ; 
of a lunatick, who had rather see you perish outright, than enter the 
| arms of another. Perhaps, his only aim, in stripping you of your 
wealth, fora single day, was to show you the true character of him 
who was about to become your husband. Accuse him, if you wish ; 
I will aid yéu todo so. Punish me, if you will, for having failed 
in dissuading you from the idea of a marriage that I detest. 
_ Countess.--Sir! what you presume to say of my cousin, is 
afresh insult. He would have been true to me in my adversity. 
Enter the Orricer. 
Officer.—A letter for M. Arthur. 
Arthur.—To be forwarded to you, madam. 
| Countess.—** In haste !"’ it is my cousin's writing—(reads) 
/—It is not, my cousin, because you no longer possess certain 
trifling pecuniary advantages, that I beg of you to accept my ex- 
cuses, and that [ decline the honour of your hand, but from a just 
regard to publick opinion. I am extremely susceptible, as you well 
know, on points of honour ; and the entrance of a young man into 
your room at night, a fact which is beginning to be generally known, 
forces me to make a sacrifice that is extremely trying to my feelings.” 

Arthur.—Now, you know the man, thoroughly. 

Countess.--So, sir, you sec, that as I told you, my honour 
must suffer for an action—— 

Arthur.——That I cannot justify to your reason, I know, but that 
I might to your heart. Oh, would you but let me appeal to it! 

Countess.—In favour of a stranger! 

Arthur.—Of a stranger who knows you well ; who has followed 
you everywhere, from the groves of Versailles to the rural villages 


I was 





of Barrege 

Countess. — What, are you 

Arthur. —A stranger, Pauline, who has risked life and honour to 
save you from the worst evil that can befal a woman ; the irrepa- 
rable misfortune of entrusting her whole existence to a being unwor- 
thy of her. But he has been unsuccessful ; and, therefore, I repeat, 
do not hesitate to punish him. If necessary, I am prepared to 
accuse myself. Do you hesitate, madam! I will save you the 
trouble, and disclose myself at once.—(threws open a door; gen- 
d’armes are seen waiting in the distance.) ; 

Countess.—Stop, stop, I command you! 

Re-enter the Macistrate and Vernier. 





Magistrate.--These fine fellows have been put under our orders, 
Verdier, to go in pursuit of the thief. 

Verdier.—We have something better yet—bhurra! we have 
found the portfolio! Oh, cousin, how much I love you! We were 
made for each other ! 

Countess. —Yes, my portfolio and vou. 

Verdier.— When shalt we have the wedding, my dear consin ! 

Countess.—Why you said nothing about that in the letter I just 
now received. 

Verdier.—Y ou careless fellow, is it possible you have handed her 
my letter already ' 

Arthur.—Did you not ask me to do it at once? 

Magtstrate.—By the way, who has been in here this morning * 

Officer.—No one, but M. Verdier. 

Aithur.—How, Verdicr—ah, Verdier! 

Magistrate —To plunder and restore, sir, would be a contest be- 
tween avarice and fear, nothing else, and the galleys 





i ( The gen-d'armes advance to arrest VeRvisr.) 


Hl Verdier.—This is almost too good! Why, you surely don’t 
\| suppose 
Magistrate —Unhappy man! was the dowry your only object ? 

Verdier.—Cousin, cousin, do come forward for me. 

Magistrate.—What, to enter a lady's house at night, at the risk 
of being condemned to hard labour for life ! 

Verdier —You must marry me, to retrieve my character 

Countess.—Not so; 1 shall never marry, or, if I should ever 
vield to such a folly, it should be only in favour of a devotion un- 
equalled, and to reward a man, who loved me enough, to prove it 
by risking not the vulgar sacrifice of life, but by venturing even his 
honour. 

Verdier.—If you ever meet such a man, I advise you not to keep 





him waiting 

Countess. —I shall try to follow your advice, cousin. 

Magistrate.—Returning the portfolio to the Countess.)\—Now, 
you are satisfied, madam, but the law is not. We have already 
taken proceedings ; we will continue on your deposition, and inflict 
exemplary punishment on the criminal. 

Countess —(Gieing her hand to Arthur.)—I withdraw the 
complaint 

Magistrate —That’s lucky for you, M. Verdier! 





LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 


AesurpiTiEs.—To attempt to borrow money on the plea of ex- 
treme poverty. To lose money at play, and then fly into a passion 
about it. To ask the publisher of a new periodical how many copies 
he sells per week. To ask a wine merchant how old his wine is. 
_ To make yourself generally disagreeable, and wonder that nobody 
will visit you, unless they gain some palpable advantage by it. To 
get drunk, and complain the next morning of a headache. To 
spend your earnings on liquor, and wonder that you are ragged. 
To sit shivering in the cold because you won't have a fire til! No- 
vember. To suppose that reviewers generally read more than the 
titlepage of the works they praise or condemn. To judge of people's 
piety by their attendance at church. To keep your clerks on miser- 
able salaries, and wonder at their robbing you. Not to go to bed 
when you are tired and sleepy, because “it is not bed-time.”’ To 
make your servants tell lies for you, and afterwards be angry be- 
cause they tell lies for themselves. To tell your own secrets, and 
believe other people will keep them. To render a man a service yo- 
luntarily, and expect him to be grateful for it. To expect to make 
people honest by hardening them in a jail, and afterwards sending 
them adrift without the means of getting work. To fancy a thing 
is cheap because a low price is asked for it. To say that a man is 
charitable becanse he subscribes to an hospital. To keep a dog or 
a cat on short allowance, and complain of its being a thief. To de- 

, grade human nature in the hope of improving it. To praise the 
beauty of a woman's hair before you know whether it did not once 
belong to somebody else. To expect that you -tradespeople will 
give you long credit if they generally see you in snabby clothes. To 
arrive at the age of fifty, and be surprised at any vice, folly, or ab- 
surdity your fellow-creatures may be guilty of. 

HeatH oF Lonpon.—Although London stands low, in point of 
salubrity, in comparison with the provinces of England, it stands 
very high when compared with most of the continental cities, and 
even states. With all the boasted advantages of the climate on 
the Mediterranean shores, the settled salubrious seasons of France, 
the glowing atmosphere and serene blue sky of Italy, we find Eng- 
land, and even its gigantick, crowded, and almost boundless metro- 
polis, enjoying a greater share of health, and consequently possess- 
ing a higher value of life, than the inhabitants of «lmost any foreign 
city or state in Europe, or perhaps in the world. It stands with 
respect to Paris in the scale of health, as forty to thirty-two; to 
Leghorn as forty to thirty-five ; te Naples as forty to twenty-eight 
and a quarter ; to Rome as forty to twenty-four; and to Vienna as 
forty to twenty-eight and a-half. The mortality in the latter city 
being as high as one to twenty-two and a-half, or in other words, 
nearly five per cent. of the whole population die annually 


EPIGRAM 


The French have taste in all they do, 
Which we are quite without ; 

For Nature which to them gave govt, 
To us gave only gout! 

Condemn not in such haste, 
To letters four appealing 

French gout is only taste, 
The English gout is feeling ! 


AMERICAN DEER.—They suffer most from wolves, who hunt in 
packs like hounds, and who seldom give up the chace until a deer 
is taken. We have often sat on a moonlight summer night, at the 
door of a log cabin on one of our prairies, and heard the wolves in 
full chace of a deer, yelling very nearly in the same manner as 4 
pack of hounds. Sometimes the cry would be heard at a great dis- 
tance over the plain; then it would die away, and again be distin- 
guished at a nearer point, and in another direction—now the full crv 
would burst upon us from a neighbouring thicket, and we could al- 
most hear the sobs of the exhausted deer, * * Immense num- 
bers of deer are killed every year by our hunters, who take them tor 
the hams and skins alone, throwing away the rest of the carcass 
Venison hams and hides are important articles of export. The for- 
mer are puchased from the hunters at twenty-five cents a pair, and 
the latter at twenty cents a pound. In the villages of Illinois and 
Missouri we purchase for our tables the saddles of venison with the 
hams attached, for thirty-seven and a half cents, which would be 
something like one cent a pound.—Hall’s Notes on the Western 
States. 

Patriotick EXHORTATION.—Sebastianus Foscarinus, some ume 
duke of Venice, caused to be engraved on his tomb in St. Mark's 
church, the following exhortation to his countrymen -—* Hear, © ye 
Venetians! and I will tell you which is the best thing in the world 
—it is to contemn and despise riches."’ 


Bap THincs.—An ignorant servant, an aching tooth, an empty 
purse, a loud talker, a long story, and a farewell address once a weck 
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AS 


LITERARY NOTICES. | 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Tue Lire oF Georcet Wasuincton.” By Jared Sparks. Boston; Pub- 
lished by Ferdinand Andrews. 1839. Pp. 562 


The sketch entitled * Appearances are Deceitful,” ts very French, and very ort- 
gtnal. Its great length has excluded many communications prepared for the Mer- 
ror of to-day, and among them another charactertstick letter from John Smith 
Rather than mar the tnterest of the story —we have anutter aversion to long ** to 
be continued” tales—we have given tf entire, and think the reader will thank 
ws for not sporling it by ** breaking tt in two.”—Portia is thanked. We will 
take her advice. It 18 given in a spirit of frankness, which entiiles vf to every 
consideration. — As Plactde says im the comedy,“ 0t 18 really eretifying to find 


Tuts admirable work supplies what has long been a desideratum, 
a succinct, well written, well illustrated, and handsomely printed 
life of Washington. The biography of Marshall is valuable rather 
as a collection of authentick documents and facts, than as an elabo- | 
rate and thoroughly-digested memoir. Mr. Sparks’s work is every 
thing that we could wish, both in point of style and materials. No |  "t™4”*-—/# t# evrdent that Roscius does not know ws 
man in the country has had better opportunities of becoming pos- 
sessed of every important particular in the life of Washington, and 
no man could have applied himself to his high task with a sincerer 
devotion, or executed it with a more conscientious fidelity. We 
need not add that no gentleman's library in the United States should 
be without this elegant volume. The plates, which are fifteen in 
number, are executed in the finest style of the art. Mr. Samuel Col- | 


man, No. 8 Astor-House, is the agent for the work in this city. y~ 
gw = 


one's-se/f properly appreciated.” Portia will understand the oppiecation of this 
When we make up our 
minds to de what he vs pleased to term** a good-natured action,” we never tr owl 

our heads about what other people may think or say. Ail the reward we ever 
erther expect or wish, we receive in the gratifying reflection that we have had an 
opportumity of being serviceable to ihe meritorious tn our day and generation 
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Influence of the imagination among theatrical performers.—The 


“THe AMERICAN IN Paxis.” By John Sanderson. In two volumes. Phi- 

ladelphia: Carey and Hart. 1829 audience at the National Theatre were lately electrified by a scene, 
which offered a curious instance of the effect of imaginary woes in 
We allude to 
Miss Shirreff’s personation of Clari, in John Howard Payne's pathe- 
tick drama of * The Maid of Milan.’ In the last scene of the play, 


the penitent Clari, who has been seduced from her humble but happy 


The London eriticks have spoken of this agreeable work in terms 
of unqualified commendation, and this fact alone will be enough, 
we suppose, to commend it to the favour of many readers in this 
country. But apart from this consideration, the book is truly one 
of the most amusing and spirited books of this travelling age. It 
will be an invaluable companion to those who contemplate a visit 


producing a display of actual passion and distress 


home by Vivaldi, a proud young nobleman, returns, and seeks her 


to Paris ; while to those who prefer staying at home, it will convey parents. She first encounters her mother, to whom she is soon re- 
a most vivid impression of the scenes, characters and gaieties of the conciled, But the father, who is of sterner stuff, spurns her from 
French metropolis. We have marked several passages for quotation, _ his path. It was in the inidst of his terrible imprecation upon his 


for whica we svon hope to find room. child, that Miss Shirreff, as Clari, rapt by the cunning of the scene, 
and by a sensitive imagination, fell into violent hystericks, and ut- 
tered the most piercing shrieks. 
dropped upon the scene, the effect of which upon the audience was 
that which might have been naturally awakened by an actual occur- 
rence of an intensely tragick nature 
kind, have been mentioned. Mrs. Sloman, a few weeks since, in 
Philadelphia, was agitated in a like manner while personating 
the part of Mrs. Beverly, in the ‘* Gamester.”’ It is a fact, at- 
tested by hundreds of witnesses, that John Palmer, the celebrated 
tragick actor, fell and died, while in the character of ** the Stranger” 
—giving utterance tv the words, “ there is another and a better 
world!’ Moliére, the celebrated comedian, and styled by Voltaire 
* the best comick poet that ever lived in any nation,” 


“Travets tn Soutn-Eastern Asia.” Embracing Hindustan, Malaya, 
Siam, and China, with nolices of numerous missionary stations, an ac- 
count of the Burman empire, etc. By Howard Maicom. In two volumes 
Boston: Gould, Kendall and Lincoin. 1839. 


To those who are interested in the progress and existing condition 
of the American missions in Asia, these volumes may be strongly 
recommended. They contain a inass of information in relation to 
the countries visited by the author, who is favourably known to the 
publick as a clergyman of distinguished talents. Mr. Malcom has 
collated his materials with evident care and industry. An excellent 
map of south-eastern Asia accompanies the work, which is also em- 
bellished with numerous wood-cuts and engravings on steel. ‘The 
typographical execution of these volumes is neat and correct. 


Many instances, of a similer 


was seized 





“ CRITICISM: ITS USE AND ABUSE.” By Samuel F. Glenn. Was®ngton City : 
William Fischer, Pp. 11. (') 


“ The critick,” says Mr. Glenn, * may aptly be compared to the 
father of a numerous family of children : to some he gives the gifts 
of approbation ; to others he gives the punishment of the birch.”’ 
We fear that if we were seriously to assume this solemn paternal 
relation towards our author, we should be obliged to be far more 
liberal of the * birch’’ than of “ the gifts of approbation.” But we 
will leave it to the ** Squeers’s” of the press to inflict the merited de- 
gree of chastisement, in this case, reminding them of Solomon's 
advice as to “sparing the rod.” Did we not have hopes of Mr. 
Glenn, we should venture no such recommendation. But his crudi- 
ues of style and sentiment, render him a fit subject for excoriation. 


lade Imaginaire,” one of his own plavs. The same part, it is said, 
proved fatal to the actor who succeeded him. Pliny relates a story 
of a player who imitated the gout so naturally, as at length to bring 
the disorder upou him! (Take warning, Placide!) Madame Clairon, 
the famous French actress, accounted for prematurely growing old 
in appearance, by the influence of the imaginary griefs and distresses 
with which she had been constantly overwhelmed, year after year, 
on the stage. In Madden's estimate of the average duration of the 
lives of authors in the various departments of literature and science, 
he places that of tragick poets far below that of any others; and 
both he and Coleridge account for the singularity by the theory, that 
the imaginary passions and sufferings through which the minds of 
such writers must pass, produce, in a degree, the same effect upon 





| the physical system, as would have been occasioned by the wear 
“Tue Last of THE LENarE, AND OTHER Poems.” By Samue! M. Janney. 
Philadelphia: Henry Perkins. Pp. lsd. 


There is little to find fault with in this neat collection of poems. 
The author would seem to have written no line, ** which dying he 
could wish to blot.” His verses are always calculated to promote 
the cause of truth, piety, and good taste. The prelimimary essay 
on poetry is excellent, and so is the dedication. Mr. Janney ap- 
pears to have based his style principally on that of Cowper and || 
Gray, who are his favourites among the modern English poets 
There are many verses in this collection, which would do no dis- 
credit to either of those great names. ‘The following stanza from 
the dedication, eloquently expresses the design of these poems 


and tear of actual emotions of grief, anger, jealousy, revenge, terrour, 
remorse, and the other elements of tragick and dramatick action 





Statue of Victoria, by an American artist.—A statue of Queen 
Victoria, recently completed by Mr J. V. Stout, a young sculptor 
of this city, 1s now presented for publick exhibition at the Stuyve- 
sant Institute. It will, we think, be generally pronounced one of 
the most remarkable and original specimens of the noble art of sta- 
tuary ever executed in this country. The figure is nearly as large 
as life, being four fect eleven in height, and distinguished for its 
The left arm is bent, rest- 
ing becomingly on the waist in front, the hand holding a fower— 
while the right hand, grasping a sceptre, hangs negligently adown 
the right side. The attitude is one of perfect repose, but at the 
same time full of energy and character; and the limbs are disposed 
with exquisite tasie. The symmetrical beauty of the form, and the 
anatomical developments, will, at once, strike the observer. In the 
contour of the neck and waist, and, indeed, of the whole figure, the 
sculptor has been very successful. The drapery, which is disposed 


lightness, grace, elegance, and dignity 


“Tis not an idie song, I here present, 
The wildering fires of passion to impart, 
But framed with higher views,—and with intent 
To wake the finer feelings of the heart 
For ‘tus the province of the minstrel’s art, 
(A noble art when worthily pursued ;) 
To soothe the anguish left by sorrow’s dart, 
To cheer the lonely hours of solitude, 
And fill the soul with love for ali that’s great and good 





“Tue Avruor’s Patntine anp Puetisnine Assistant:” Including inte- . . , 
resting details respecting the Mechanism of Books. New-sork. Fre- | '0 such a manner that the most fastidious could not raise the 


derick Saunders, 357 Broadway. 1539. 12mo. Pp. 43. | shadow of an objection, is managed with consummate ingenuity and 
The object of this little work, as we learn from the advertise-' skill. Jt would seem as if the wind, blowing against the front of 
ment, is to afford such a view of the techmecal details of printing the statue, had drawn all the folds of the drapery tightly behind, 
and publishing, as shall enable authors tu form a judgment on all throwing them gracefully diffused down the left side, and leaving 


subjects connected with the publication of their productions. Tne the entire lineaments of the figure from the neck to the ancles 


information it contains is of a nature not very generally accessible, covered, but not concealed. In every position, in which this statue 


but at the seme time valuable and interesting. Wecommend to the is viewed, it will be found to disclose new beauties. The likeness 
attention of all writers for the press, the remarks upon the correction: 
of proofs and upon errours im manuscript ful 


— opportunity of examining the production of a young sculptor, who, 


is said to be a very fair one, and the figure is sylph-like and beau 


We advise all amateurs of the art to avail themselves of this 





“ Lessons in FRENCH AND TaLes tN Frexcu.” By Madame Guizot. Boston: | by this single effort, has shown himself a man of the highest genius 
W. Ticknor in his arduous profession 

Mr. Colman, at his establishment under the Astor-House, has for 

sale two capital little works for young students in French—one 

being * Tales in French,’ by Madame Guizot, and the other * Easy 

Lessons for learning French.’ Both these volumes will be found 

valuable assistants in the acquisition of a language, a knowledge of 


Catherwood's panorama of Thebes.— An evening cannot be spent 
more rationally than in visiting Mr. Catherwood's admirable pano- 
rama of Thebes, now open for exhibition at the corner of Prince and 
Mercer streets. The view of the ruins of the * hundred-gated city” 
is trnly sublime. 


which is becoming daily of increased iunportance 


The curtain was immediately | 


with death while acting in the character of a sick man, in ** Le Ma- 


Y 


Whiskers and long hair. —A letter from Paris states, that to be a 
fashionable young man in that metropolis, you must wear your hair 
falling in massive locks upon your shoulders—your beard must be in 
the stvie of Francis the First, whilst your hand must be tightly 
squeezed into a canary-vellow giove ; part of the costume as deci- 
dedly characteristick of an exquisite aristocrat of the present day, as 
a red heel was in the tune of Louis XIV. Thus dressed, you may 
present yoursel! everyvwhere—even at the jockey-club, the arbiter 
of ton in Paris, at the present day. Our distant readers mav not be 
generally aware, that these delectable fashions are quite as much in 
g out Broadway dandies as thev are 


S 


vogue amo France. Long 
hair, long whiskers, and a beard, a la Francis the First, are all the 
rage. The derivation of this fashion of long hair is somewhat 
amusing. A voung Parisian established himself a few vears since 
in Cairo, in a business in which imdustry and perseverance would 
tent, and 


infallibly have led to competence. But our hero was hin 


resolved to take a shorter cut to fortune. Thinking it no harm to 
cheat the infidels, he was in the daily practice of frauds, which, 
whule thev filled his coffers, were of little advantage to his character 


became so notorious, that the pacha 


At last, his dishonest practices 
was compelled to punish him in a manner in which all similar 
offenders had been punished in Cairo, from time immemorial. The 
youthful Shylock was nailed up to a pillory by the ear, and this punrsi- 
ment was repeated as often as lus offences were discovered, until at 
length both kis auricular organs were pierced with as many holes as 
acylinder. Indeed, so obnoxious did he become at last, that the 
cadi, placing the gentleman's head between his knees, cut off both 
his ears with @ razor. But the Parisian, in the meanwhile, had 

managed to transfer a large property to his native metropolis, and 

thither he followed it soon after the loss of lis ears. But how 

should he conceal his disgrace ' After much refleetion, he leagued 
' himself with half a dozen individuals sufferime under a similar in- 
| convenience, and they introduced the elf-locks, now so fashionable, 


and which eflectually concealed their losses Nothing could have 


been more fortunate. They all made excellent matrimonial specu. 
lations, and it was not until ther wives undertook te comb their 
hair, that they discovered, to their horrour, that their husbands had 
no ears! Our fair readers must make their own application of the 


moral of our story 


Original letier of Benjamin Franklin. —The original copy of the 

| following letter of Benjamin Franklin, hitherto unpublished, was 
recently presented to Mr. Dinneford, the manager of the Franklin 

|| Theatre, by a gentleman of this cuy. Though unimportant in some 
|| respects, itis interesting as being stamped by the marked character. 


|| isticks of the author, both in its style and matter 


Passy, near Paris, December G4, 1777 
| Dear xinsman—The bearer, Mr. Holker, is a gentleman of great 
! worth and excellent character, and a particular friend of mine, who, 
I if he sees encouraging prospects, may possibly make some commer 
|| cial prospects in America; in which case you may be assured that 
| his engagements will be executed with good faith, and the exactest 
punctuality. [ recommend him warmly to your civilities and to 
those of my other friends. And, as he is well acquainted with the 
state of affairs here, | am persuaded his conversation would give a 
good deal of satisfaction to gentlemen in publick situations with vou ; 
and therefore I request that you would introduce him to the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Howdoin, Dr. Cooper, Mr. Winthrop, Mr. Cush- 
ing, and others engaged in the government of your stale 

Your affectionate uncle, B. Frankuin 


JonatTuan WiLttAms, Esg 


National —Mr. Willis’s beavutul new play of “© Tortesa, the 
Usurer,”’ was received on Monday evening last, with acclamations, 
by one of the most crowded and tashionable audiences ever assem 
bled within the walls of a theatre. The piece was produced with 
new scenery, dresses, decorations, ete., and well sustained through 
out. On the fall of the curtain, Mr. Wallack, who performed the 
principal character, in a masterly manner, being called for, appeared, 
and, at the conclusion of a neat address to his delighted auditors, 
announced the play for every crcning during the week, amid the most 
animated applause. The complimentary benefit to Mr. Wallack 


will take place on Friday evening next 


Foreign chit-chat —Lady E. L. Bulwer's new novel of “ Cheve- 
ley, or the Man of Honour,” 1s said to be a satire on her husband, 
the author of * Pelham,” etc., from whom she is at present sepa- 
rated. The lady has doubtless had * provocation ;” but, under any 
circumstances, it us in bad taste for husband and wife to abuse each 
other publi kly.—Laman Blanchard is writing the Lafe and Corres 
pondence of L. E. L., in three volumes.—-Marryat and Colburn are 
at law, and it would seem that the publisher had the best of the 
quarre!.—Charles Kean was to sail immediately for the | uted 
States —A new opera by Barnett, entitled * Farinelli,” has been 


produced at Drury-Lane 


Mr. Sinclair — The 
has come Mr. Sinclair, well known 


*“epring-time of year is commu hg and with at 
as one of the most delightful vo 
calists of the dav We ore indelted to him for many moments of 
blaineless enjoyment, and his very name is to us what musick was 
to Ossian—" like the memory of days that are past, pleasant and 
mournful to the soul.” 


New musik “Pie Old Heuse at Heme,” a balled, sung bv 
Phillips, in the opera of * Francis the First,” the musick by Loder 
—and * Autamn Leaves,”’ a ballad, sung by Mr. Seguin, in the 
opera of * The Village Coque ttes,”’ the words by Dickens, and the 


musick by Johu Hullah, are the tutles of two beautiful songs just 
published by Millet, and to be obtained at his saloon, in Broadway 
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In her bow’ra wi-dow dwelt, At her feet three 


, e 8 
lo-vers knelt; Each a-dored the wi-dow much, Each es-say’d her heart to touch ; One had wit, and one had gold—One was cast in beau-ty’s mould; which was it 


Guess, 


gg 


SECOND VERSE. 


First began the handsome man, 
Peeping proudly o’er her fan, 

Red his lips, and white his skin, 
Could such beauty fail to wint 
Then stepp'd forth the man of gold, 
Cash he counted, coin he told; 
Wealth the burden of the tale, 
Could such golden projects fail 3 


Then the man of wit and sense 

Woo'd her with his eloquence, 

Now she heard him with a sigh, 

Then she blush'd scarce knowing why; 
Then she smiled to hear him speak, 
Then a tear was on her cheek; 

Beauty vanish—gold depart— 

Wit hath won the widow’s heart! 


| 
| 
} THIRD VERSE. 
| 
| 
| 











NATIONAL LYRICKS. 


Derine the American Revolution there was a band of bold, ener- 
getick and fearless heroes in Massachusetts, who fought on their 
**own hook,” and roamed through the camp of the British at night, 
burning and destroying, reckless of all personal danger. They were 
six in number, and rode fine, spirited steeds, who seemed to under- 
stand their duty almost as weil as their masters. The following 
song ts said to have been sung by them. 





We are but six—our steeds and we 
At midnight scour the lines for prey ; 
Behind, the blazing plain we see, 
While on and on we fire our way. 


We are but six—our deeds are told 
Around the Briton’s watch-fire light ; 

True as our steel our hearts, and bold 
The giant arms that tell our might. 


We are but six—morn after morn 
A soldier stiff lies at his post ; 
Back to their homes our cattle borne, 


To feed our country’s starving host. 


We are but six—and he, our guide, 
From his stern duty never fled ; 
Where’er he leads his comrades ride, 


Through bristlog spears and showers of lead. 


The tyrant’s foe throughout the land 
We wave the flag of blood on high ; 

We are but six—and six we'll stand, 
Or six in death and glory lie! 


MISCELLANY. 


Frenxcu caisty.—In the campaign of 1812, a distinguished gene- 
ral officer of the French army was severely wounded in the leg 
The surgeons on consulting declared that amputation was indispen- 
sable. The general received the intelligence with much composure 
Among the persons who surrounded him he observed his valet-de- 
chambre, who showed by his profound grief the deep share which 
he took in the melancholy accident. * Why dost thou weep, Ger- 
main? said his master smilingly, to him, “Tt is a fortunate thing 
for thee, you will have only one boot to clean in future.” 


A wnoreer.— We have heard of a man whois so tall that his pan- 
taloons have to be wove in a repe-walk. He folds up like a two- 


foot-rule, and has to get on his knees to put his hands in his pockets. || grace and favour.” 


\| 


| sitting on the wharf bobbing for little mudcats and eels, he called 


Tue sitver Hoox.—Doctor Franklin observing one day a hearty 
young fellow, whom he knew to be an extraordinary blacksmith, 


to him, “ Ah, Tom, what a pity it is you cannot fish with a silver 
hook.” The young man replied, ‘‘he was not able to fish with a 
silver hook.” Some days after this, the doctor passing that way, 
saw Tom out at the end of the wharf again, with his long pole bend- 
ing over the flood—“ What, Tom!” cried the doctor, ‘ have you got 
the silver hook yet?” “ Heaven bless you, doctor,” cried the black- 
smith, “Iam hardly able to fish with aniron hook.” *‘‘ Poh! poh!’ 
replied the doctor, “ go home to your anvil, and you will make silver | 
enough in one day to buy more and better fish than you can catch | 
here in a month.” 

Marcarert or norway.—In the great church at Roskild, there is 








| shown a large whetstone, which they say was sent to the celebrated 
, Queen Margaret, by Albert king of Sweden, in derision, intimating | 


that women should sharpen their needles, instead of arming at war. | 
The wit, which is very poor, was better answered by the queen, | 
who replied, that she would apply it to the edges of her soldiers’ | 
swords. She was as good as her word: she fought Albert in a 
pitched battle; gave him an entire overthrow; and made him pri- | 





him on very hard conditions. 
Exptanation.—In a conversation the other day, after mention- 


' soner. In that situation she kept him seven years, and then released | 
{ 





ing the movement of immense stones by the tempest in the West | 
Indies, Mr. L. mentioned that, just before his arrival there, a twenty- | 
four pounder had been blown, by the violence of the storm, from ! 
the battery into the sea. “ That,’’ rejoined his friend, “ explains to 
me what I never could understand before—the meamng of its 


‘blowing great guns!’ ”’ 

AN eEpiToR IN TROveLtE.—A young lady in Shippensburgh (says 
the New-Orleans Picayune) has threatened the editor of the Herald 
with a “licking” the first time she catches him out, His anxious 
mother had better keep him im. We would much rather meet fifty 
men, armed with pistols and Bowie knives, than one of the tender 
sex of the borough of Shippensburgh when “excited.” 


EPIGRAM ON A LADY AND HER PICTURE. 


Original, snd copy, too, 
Seem closely with the art acquainted ; 
The likeness, therefore, is quite trove, 
For both are—rery highly painted 
ADVICE TO A GENTLEMAN IN Love.“ Are you in disgrace with 
the lady you love?” “No!” “Are you in favour?” * No!" 
* The medium?” “Yes!” * That is bad; you had better have 
had a quarrel. It is much easier to pass from storm to sunshine, 
*from Indus to the Pole,” than to make ind:fferent dulness into 


AUGUSTUS BROOM—A SONG, 


In a parlour gay, one summer day, 
With heat and port opprest, 
Augustus Broom, a young bridegroom, 
Lay down to take some rest; 
When Agnes sweet, his darling bride, 
Came in and sat down by his side, 
And said, “‘ My dear, your Nancy’s here ;” 
He with a snore replied. 


“What, asleep!’ said she, ‘and as yet but three 
Weeks since we two were wed; 
I thought of a walk, or at least some talk ; 
Is all your fondness fled ? 
Do give me some attention, pray, 
And let not Nancy have to say, 
That when she has dressed, and done her best, 
Her pains are thrown away. 


Nay, since you will be snoring sul, 
I know what I shall do; 
Those whiskers fair, beyond compare, 
I'll clip a curl or two. 
I know you love them passing well, 
And would not one for a kingdom sell, 
But ‘twill serve you right tor this shameful slight, 
And be a joke to tell.”’ 
The deed was done, and she thought ‘twas fun, 
For hair can grow again; 
But when Brooin did feel the cold hard steel, 
He started up amain 
“ My dear,” he ered, with a frantick roar, 
And quickly off both whiskers tore. 
“Itis too bad—you would make one mad— 
They cost me two pound four!” 

GaLLaNt conpuct.—Sir Cloudesley Shovel, whose melancholy 
shipwreck on the rocks of Seilly 1s well known, was, when a boy, 
on board a ship commanded by Sir Jolin Narborough, whe, dunog 
an action, expresse¢ da ve ry earnest wish to have some orders of 
consequence conveyed to a ship at a considerable distance. Shove', 
hearing this, immediately undertook to convey it; and this he actu- 
ally performed, swimming through the enemy’s line of fire with the 
despatches in his mouth. 

THe virerauity cr Love.—In Tristram Shandy, Trim, giving an 
account of his beauuful Begune, who attended him during a fever, 
and relating the feverish dreams which disturbed his slumbers, says, 
“T was all night long cutting the world in two, and giving her half.” 





Published every Saturday, at No. 1 Barclay-street, next to the corner of 
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G. P. Scott, Printer, corner of John and Gold sirrets 
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